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MAGIC MARGIN 


TAKES CARE LETTERS 


What a thrill it is to touch the MAGIC fs an sen 
Margin lever, a patented feature of the ii aay, 
New Royal . .. get the exact margin you 
want instantly! No time-wasting strug- 
gle with stubborn hand-set stops! No 
wonder a recent survey of the nation’s 
leading schools shows that more Royals 
are used than any other make! 


Ask your Royal representative to tell you 
about MAGIC Margin. No obligation. 


*Trade-mark, eg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
Copyright, 1940, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Visit the ROYAL EXHIBIT at the Forty-Third Annual Convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 21, 22 and 23. 
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TO MAKE YOUR COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


FOR YOU 


It brings additional prestige and 
reputation to your institution. 


YOUR STUDENTS 


It fits them for the modern business 
machine age—helps them earn higher 
salaries. 


THEIR EMPLOYERS 


It gives them trained, more efficient 
secretarial employees, smoother-run- 
ning organizations. 


Everybody gains when your training 
features the new course : “Ediphone Voice 
Writing and Integrated Studies.” 
Exceptional for its thoroughness and 
scope and for its ease of adaption by your 
staff. Comprehensive—it includes teacher’s 
manual, student text, qualifying tests, 
transcription error charts, letterhead pads 
and eighteen new full length records. 
The experience of such prominent busi- 
ness educators as Kilduff, Goodfellow, 
Allen, Card and Copeland made this 


program possible. Published by the South- 
Western Publishing Co. it is at once 
authoritative, interest-holding and com- 
plete. Send for details —Dept. J3, —The 
Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


TEACH EDISON VOICE WRITING 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 


Teacher’s manual, student text, certificate of proficiency, certificate of achievement, letterhead pad (records 1 to 
18), pad (records 19 to 26), qualifying test, key to same, new school records, new secretarial Streamlined Ediphone. 


Examine the new Ediphone school program at the Ediphone Exhibit—E.C.T.A. Convention, Atlantic City, March 21-23 
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Typing and shorthand are essentials in 
job-hunting. 

But in many cases they’re not 
enough, in themselves, to satisfy an em- 
ployer with a position to fill that requires 
a little more business background. 

Often the extra “‘pull’”’ needed to get 
such better positions is knowledge of an 
additional business machine—the mod- 
ern duplicator. And that means in the 
vast majority of business cases the 
Mimeograph duplicator. 

To help your graduates get better 
positions more easily, teach them dupli- 
cating with up-to-date Mimeograph du- 
plicators and their working partners in 
business, Mimeograph Brand supplies. 


FRE Many commercial teachers are finding 

our new, comprehensive course outline 
helpful in teaching duplicating. It’s called “The 
Art of Stencil Duplication by Mimeograph.” 
Write to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, for your 
free copy, or call our nearést representative. 


How to make a Mimeograph duplicator help pay for itself. Put it to work producing 
tests, lesson sheets, commercial and administrative forms. The Mimeograph distributor 
in your city can suggest other money-saving uses for this versatile, all-purpose machine. 
Call him for a brief demonstration. Shown here is the new Mimeograph 91 duplicator. 


uates need “pull 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. REGISTERED IN THE U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. D-340 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me a free copy of “The Art of Stencil Du- 
plication by Mimeograph.” 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machi and A ies to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


“To be fully prepared to fill an office position, 
the commercial course graduate ought to have 
thorough Dictaphone training to supplement her 


other courses.” 


RICHARD P. ETTINGER, President 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers 


WILL YOUR GRADUATES BE “FULLY PREPARED?” 


Today the tempo of Modern Business 
is faster than ever! Executives expect 
a new secretary to perform like a vet- 
eran from the first day. Clearly, that 
places the responsibility squarely up 
to you schools to graduate “experi- 
enced” beginners ... and you can do it! 

Educators, more than ever conscious 
of employers’ demands, are solving the 
graduate-placement problem success- 
fully by teaching the Dictaphone Busi- 
ness Practice Course in their schools. 


scientifically-designed course 
gives the student more than just theory 
and practice! It guarantees the equiva- 
lent of 50 hours actual business office 
experience! 

Graduates of this course not only 
earn the valued and recognized Dicta- 
phone Certificate of Proficiency, but 
are assisted without charge to obtain 
better beginning positions through 
Dictaphone’s 225 employment offices 
from coast to coast. 


Write today for information on our complete educational program. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


— 
—_— 
—— 
— 
——_— 
— 
—_—_ 


Typewriting in Lower Levels of the Secondary School 


The New York City Board of Education has been ad- 
yised that typewriting be eliminated from the ninth 
gar, that is from the junior high school classes and 
from the first year of the senior high school classes 
because “specialization of courses in the ninth year 
dasses should be discouraged.” 

"To the extent to which typing is a mere job subject, 
this judgment is sound, However, we recognize that 
iypewriting has become a rather usual personal service 
used to some extent by a great many people. Typewriting 
for personal use has a very real place in the junior high 
school. It is a manipulative subject, and we need more 
manipulative-type subjects in the junior high school. 
Ifis a subject by means of which we can integrate the 
learning of other subjects and we need more subjects 
Of this type in the junior high school. 

Undoubtedly the subject matter of typewriting as 
faught in the lower levels of the secondary school needs 
10 be changed but it does not follow that because of this 
it needs to be eliminated. That valiant defender of 
common sense, Dr. John L. Tildsley, Associate Su- 
perintendent Emeritus of New York City, points out 
that “New York City’s high schools have taken a ter- 
fiie backward step in denying typing to first-year 
students.”’ 


“The ukase dropping typing from the first year of 
the commercial course is based on the contention that 
students should complete their three-year commercial se- 
quence in their final year in school so that they will be 
proficient typists and stenographers when they grad- 
uate. 

“The fact of the matter is that all first-year high 
school pupils, whether in the commercial course or not, 
should be compelled to study typing. 

“Most educators seem to think that typing has a 
utilitarian value only, overlooking the fact that type- 
writing has as much educational value as any other 
subject in the curriculum. It teaches spelling, punc- 
tuation, accuracy, a sense of form and lots of other 
things. 

“Moreover, many people in all walks of life are 
learning to type these days. I myself learned to type 
within the last year, and I now prepare speeches and 
other material on the typewriter. 

“There is no reason why all high school pupils 
should not know how to type, It will expedite the 
preparation of their lessons and will redound to their 
benefit in many other ways.” 

We are glad that business education has at least one 
courageous capable chainpion at court. 


Consumption of Research in Business Education 


Professor William A. Brownell of Duke University 
is quoted, in a recent edition of the New York Times, 
as stating that: 

While it is probably both futile and undesirable 
to try to make all teachers producers of research, 
still all of them should be made consumers of re- 
search. Until they become so, research findings 
must wait needlessly long for translation into school 
practice. Teachers equipped with interest in re- 
search and with ability to consume it wisely are 
changed teachers. Teaching is no longer the admin- 
istering of doses of subject-matter to ignorantly 


eager or to indifferent or even hostile minds; it 

is an art of compelling attractiveness. 

This statement is particularly applicable to business 
education. Because we have so much disorganized re- 
search material available in our area, we spend a great 
deal of time dealing with the second rate and unim- 
portant. We need to give more time to consumption 
of research findings and less to grinding out more “re- 
search.” In achieving this desirable objective, it would 
be worth while for us to select the materials that are 
really important and make them available to teachers 
in readable form. 


The Teacher Examination Service and Business Education 


Shortly after this issue is in your hands a nation-wide 
series of voluntary tests will be given to prospective 
teachers (March 29-30) under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Committee on Teacher Examinations of the 
American Council on Education. There is a general ex- 
amination prepared for all prospective teachers. Special 
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examinations are available for those hoping to teach 
English, social studies, mathematics, biology, the physi- 
cal sciences, French, German, Spanish, and Latin :—but 
none is scheduled in business education. This is all too 
typical of the treatment given to business education by 


(Concluded on page 20) 


High Schools, Business Schools, Colleges, 


and Special Training Schools are 
fast swinging to 


The 


MONROE 
EDUCATOR 


An impressive and long list of schools have already 
bought Monroe Educators and every week is add- 
ing new names to that list. Here at last is a real key- 
board Monroe Adding-Calculator made and priced 
for schools and schools only. It enables you to teach 
the exact kind of calculating machine operation that 
your pupils will be called on to understand and to 
do when they get out on their jobs. 

The schools that are using the Monroe Educator 
are located in every part of the United States—we 


shall gladly send you the names of those near you 


that have found out how practical and how economi- 
cal is this special Monroe. Write to us for this infor- 
mation and for the special budget helping plan that 
is making it possible for hundreds of schools to add 
practical calculating machine practice to their 
curricula. 


Be sure to visit the Monroe exhibit. The Monroe 
Educator will be exhibited and demonstrated at 
the Convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, March 21, 22, and 23. Also examine the 
series of Monroe Office Practice textbooks. The 
Monroe display will occupy spaces 67 and 68. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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CRITICISM, 


“The love of money, and the desire for 
freedom to make it, and equality to pur- 
sue it are the current ideals of the United 
States,” according to President Hutchins, 
and they account for the weakness of the 
American educational system. This 
sounds like the 1940 version of the age- 
old biblical statement on this same sub- 
ject — ‘ove of money. 

One may agree that “the love of money” 
igs at the bottom of most evil without 
attributing to all vocational and profes- 
gional education the sole objective of 
training people to get money. It should 
be unnecessary to dwell on this point in 
a vocational journal. 

"Of course a fellow who was not born 
with the proverbial silver spoon already 
acquired, does have to learn “something 
that will help him make money” — earn 
money or acquire money, would be a bet- 
fer expression. Vocational education sup- 
plies this need. But no one can accuse 
yocational educators of striving to pre- 
pare their pupils to “make money” in the 
sense of piling it up or getting rich. No 
such outcome is achieved. A glance at 
statistics as to the earnings of graduates 
of even our most advanced business 
schools will bear out this statement. 

But even Mr. Hutchins has to earn a 
living for himself and family, and a vo- 
cational school helped him prepare to do 
it, What is bad about that? Of course, 
this privileged gentleman could receive 
both kinds of training — cultural for the 
development of “intellectual virtues” 
which he prizes highly, and professional 
(law) which fitted him to teach law at 
Yale. How many are that fortunate? 
How many possess the required intellect 
for the pursuit of the purely intellectual 
studies? How many are there whose in- 
terests run in this direction? But, with 
or without interest or great capacity for 
intellectual or physical effort, all have to 
learn how to earn money enough to live 
on. So what is bad about vocational 
training ? 

Even Mr. Hutchins admits that young 
People must be trained for gainful oc- 
cupations, but insists that industry trains 

per cent of them on the job, and is 
reported as saying that if this is re- 
garded as too haphazard a method, an 
apprentice system can be instituted. Quite 
right. There not only can be, but there 
teally is being organized a modern ap- 
Prenticeship system, but not entirely in- 
ependent of schools. Just across the bor- 
der from Mr. Hutchins’ home state is the 
State in which most rapid strides have 
been made in this direction—Wisconsin. 
He should motor over and see what they 
are doing. 

Here is what seems to me to be an in- 
Consistency. In one breath Mr. Hutchins 
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COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


President Hutchins Again 


says that American education should be 
reconstructed with emphasis on the de- 
velopment of intellect rather than on 
money-making techniques. Then he urges 
that boys and girls who must prepare to 
earn a living, and desire to get some of 
this preparation in public schools of some 
kind, be made to give up that hope and 
trust to an “apprenticeship system” to 


provide whatever education they get. Now 
the practical questions are these: How 
much attention will be given to intellec- 
tual development, or to social problems, 
or to civic responsibilities, or to cultural 


values under the apprenticeship plan? 
How can narrow vocational training un- 
der this plan produce even a minimum of 
the social and civic values which most 
sound programs of vocational training 
seek to produce, and with some success? 
Why remove young people wholly from 
the school atmosphere and force them into 
an apprenticeship atmosphere where the 
very values which Mr. Hutchins favors 
are entirely ignored? Why not seek, 
rather, to perpetuate and improve a sys- 
tem in which intellectual, social, and civic 
training in varying degrees, according as 
the interests and capacities of young 
people make possible, accompanies voca- 
tional preparation? Is not the denial of 
formal schooling to more young people in 
favor of narrow apprenticeship training 
—especially in a machine age—likely to 
aggravate, rather than to ameliorate, the 
condition of which Mr. Hutchins com- 
plains? I fail to follow his line of argu- 
ment—if there is one. My fault no doubt. 


| Wonder! 


“Full credit for typewriting.”* Why? 
Is it worth it by usual school standards? 
Is the typewriting student required to do 
regular homework? Does the alleged, 
and probably true, desire on the part of 
“many brilliant students” to do extra 
work, or the fact that some students 
“spend more time and do better work 
than in other subjects” prove the point? 
How many “other states (schools) do” 
give typewriting full credit? I would 
like to know. 

It would help me decide this matter 


*The Louisiana Commerce Teacher, January 
1940, page 15 
e 


for myself if the teacher who wants to 
start a crusade for “full credit” would 
tell me how she exacts an hour of out- 
side preparation each day from all stu- 
dents, whether or not she regards some 
number of net-words-a-minute for 15 
minutes on straight copy as proof that 
typewriting students “are held to as high 
a standard of production” (sic) as the 
employer of a typist wants, and if she 
would be satisfied with credit for this 
subject “commensurate with the quality 
of work produced” in terms of actual 
office typing requirements instead of net 
speed in a short copy test. 


Imitators 


Imitation is a word which suggests 
mediocrity. The early founders of private 
business school training were not imi- 
tators; they were the pioneer educational 
non-conformists. This fact accounted for 
their success. It is the basis of their right 
to be honored by this generation of busi- 
ness educators in general, and by business 
school proprietors in particular. 

As often happens imitators are too late 
to reap much benefit from their imita- 
tions, since by the time they recognize, or 
think they do, something worthy of imi- 
tation, that thing has outlived its useful- 
ness and is on the way towards its his- 
torical niche. 

Greek letter fraternities in private busi- 
ness schools is a case in point. Recog- 
nition of scholastic degrees as being supe- 
rior to proven merit in hiring teachers 
is another. Athletic teams and all the 
trappings. Junior college names. There 
are others, but the one that has just ar- 
rested attention is “semester 
hours.”** But why this unit of measure? 
Many of the universities are no longer 
using it. How can it be used in schools 
that have no “semesters”? How can you 
translate what may be called laboratory 
work into this unit? How can you break 
up all that is required for your diploma 
or certificate or what-not into semester 


** “Curriculum Making in Private Commercial 
Colleges.” Accredited News, February 1940, 
page 23. 


hours? Mary takes ten months and John 
twelve to satisfy you that they have done 
enough to merit graduation; but how 
many semester hours has each had? John 
may have had 20 per cent more than 
Mary. How many semester hours do 
you require for a diploma? 

But the author of the article gets around 
this neatly by suggesting that there be 
allowed ‘a standardized number of se- 
mester hours of credit for a certain 
amount of accomplishment.” There are 
more ways than one to skin a cat and 
that’s one of them. A girl must be able 
to take dictation at 100 words a minute 
for five minutes, and transcribe her notes 
usably in, shall we say, 40 minutes (a 
puny standard but it satisfies many), so 
she is entitled to six semester hours for 
that accomplishment, regardless of how 
long it took her to reach her goal. Why 
not give her credit for shorthand and let 
it go at that? 

Four good arguments against the 
semester hour unit of measure are pre- 
sented, but, alas, all are brushed aside in 
its favor. Why? To be like the big col- 
lege brother? Or to encourage colleges 
to accept business school credits? 

And don’t forget, a semester hour is 
one hour of instruction a week for a half 
year or 15 weeks, and good colleges don’t 
give semester hour credit for doing that 
much time—they measure results of teach- 
ing that amount of time. 
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The INTERNATIONAL all-electric 


WRITING 


OMMERCIAL school managers and instructors 

interested in securing better positions for their 
graduates are urged to investigate the advantages 
of International Electric Writing Machines. 


The keys of this machine are fully electric-powered 
and are operated at a feather-light touch. The shallow 
key depression (only 1% of an inch), the speed-level 


MACHINE 


The International Electric Writing Machine will 
prepare as many as twenty distinct carbon copies 
—at electric typing speed—with the same feather- 
light touch. 

Progressive schools are finding the International 


Electric Writing Machine is an important factor 
in placing graduates in many of America’s leading 


keyboard, and the — You are cordially invited to witness a demon- 
carriage return save miles of | stration of the International Electric Writing 


business organizations. Write 
for detailed information, or 


arm and finger travel during | Machine at the Eastern Commercial Teachers call your nearest Interna- 


a busy day. Typing speed is 


increased as much as 50%. 


March 21st to 23rd, 1940. 


Association Convention in Atlantic City, N. J. | tional Business Machines rep- 


resentative today. 


INTERNATIONAL 


World Headquarters Building 


BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATIO 


590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. a 


Branch Offices 
(NW PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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The General Business Curriculum 


[y nearly every high school, there 
are boys and girls who need and 
deserve the benefits which a good 
business education can afford but 
who, because of health, personality, 
appearance and mental defects, 
should not study business for voca- 
tional purposes. Some of these pu- 
ils may wish to take business sub- 
jects for personal reasons—in order 
fo improve their ability to handle 
their personal business affairs. 
Others, and this group is probably 
the larger, merely wish to know 
about business in order that their 
general education may be well- 
rounded. They think of the study of 
business subjects in much the same 
way as do pupils who wish to study 
at, languages or science. In other 
words, they substitute the study of 
business for the study of some of 
the more traditional subjects. 


Provision for Pupil Differentiation 


“Obviously, these pupils should not 
be assigned to classes in the same 
gubjects which are planned primar- 
ily for pupils whose objective is vo- 
cational. They require a different 
kind of preparation, a type which 
emphasizes the general background 
and personal aspects of certain busi- 
hess subjects. 

Some school systems have accom- 
plished a great deal in establishing 
non - vocational general background 
and personal use curriculums. Other 
schools have set aside certain 
courses which non-vocational busi- 
ness pupils may elect. Both types of 
programs are based upon the rea- 
sonable assumption that many pupils 
will live more complete lives if their 
secondary education includes more 
of the practical and less of the tra- 
ditional type of background prep- 
aration. 


A Non-Vocational Business 
Program 


In one great state a special general 
business curriculum has been estab- 
lished which includes the following: 
_ The 16 unit diploma requirement 
1s divided into three parts. Group I 
cludes seven units of subjects 
which are required of all pupils re- 
gardless of their field of specializa- 
tion or nature of their after-school 
objective. This section includes the 
study of four years of English, two 
years of social studies and one year 
of science. 

_The Group IT requirements pro- 
vide for six units of special work in 
the business department of the 
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by Clinton A. Reed 


Chief, Bureau of Business Education 
The State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


Pupils who “wish to take business 
subjects . . . in order to improve 
their ability to handle their per- 
sonal business affairs’? and those 
who “merely wish to know about 
business in order that their gen- 
eral education may be well-round- 
ed... should not be assigned to 
classes in the same subjects which 
are planned primarily for pupils 
whose objective is vocational.” 


school. These six units are arranged 
as follows: 
9th Year—Introduction busi- 
ness 
10th Year—Business arithmetic 
11th Year—Elementary bookkeep- 


ing, elementary typewriting 

12th Year—Half year courses in 
business law, economics, sales- 
manship and business man- 
agement 


> 
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DO NOT ENTER HERE Hi 
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“In nearly every high school, there are 
should not study 


boys and girls who... . 
business for vocational purposes.”’ 


The salesmanship course is general 
rather than vocational. The business 
management course emphasizes the 
management of personal business af- 
It is not a record keeping 
course; it uses to advantage some of 


fairs. 


the materials developed in the eco- 
nomics and business law courses and 
places the emphasis upon the com- 
mon sense method of managing one’s 
personal business affairs. 

The remainder of the 16 diploma 

units—three—may be chosen on a 
free elective basis from courses of- 
fered in any department of the 
school. For example, if a_ pupil 
wishes to supplement the above pro- 
gram with two or three years’ study 
of a language, mathematics, science, 
art, music, home economics, indus- 
trial arts, agriculture or even addi- 
tional business subjects, he may do 
so. 
Obviously, the above program is 
exceedingly flexible and should en- 
able pupils to complete a secondary 
school program which will prove en- 
tirely satisfactory from the non-vo- 
cational point of view. In approx- 
imately 300 high schools, 11,000 pu- 
pils are enrolled in the general busi- 
ness curriculum this year in one 
state alone. 


Business Sequences in a General 
Curriculum 


Pupils enrolled in some types of 
schools or who, because of transfer 
from one kind of school to another 
are unable to complete the require- 
ments for a special diploma in busi- 
ness subjects, may wish to take ad- 
vantage of a diploma system which 
provides for sequential study in at 
least two fields of interest. Here 
again the diploma requirements are 
divided into three groups. 

Group I is exactly the same as 
Group I described above. Group II 
requirements, however, provide for 
the study of five units instead of six 
as in the preceding requirements. 
However, the five units are divided 
into two parts—a two-unit minor se- 
quence and a three-unit major se- 
quence. Pupils may not complete the 
minor and major in the same or al- 
lied fields. For example, the two-unit 
minor requirement may be satisfied 
by two years of study in French and 
the three-unit major sequential re- 
quirement may be satisfied by the 
study of three years or units of work 
in agriculture or science, etc. This 
arrangement, together with four 
units of electives in Group III pro- 
vides additional flexibility and fa- 
cilitates the construction of programs 
which will satisfy individual needs, 
interests and aptitudes. 

This particular arrangement of di- 


ploma requirements appeals tre- 
mendously to guidance counselors 
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whose duty it is to prepare pupik pro- 
grams which will be entirely satis- 
factory from the points of view of 
the pupil, his interest and abilities, 
the wishes of his parents and the 
opinions of the school, its officers, 
counselors and teachers. 


Types of Business Sequences 


The minor and major sequences 
which may be used for credit under 
this diploma scheme, are definitely 
established and school officers under- 
stand that other combinations of 
subjects are not acceptable. The two- 
unit minor sequences in business sub- 
jects are as follows: 


Introduction to business and busi- 
ness arithmetic 

Bookkeeping 1 and 2 years 

Business law, economics, salesman- 
ship and business management 
(one-half year courses) 

Half-year courses in business law 
and economics and one-year co- 
operative retail selling 


The three-unit major sequences in 
business subjects are as follows: 


Introduction to business and two 
years of bookkeeping 

Business arithmetic and two years 
of bookkeeping 

Two years of bookkeeping and 
half-year courses in business law 
and economics 


Two years of shorthand and sec- 
retarial practice 

Introduction to retailing, retail 
selling (cooperative) and half- 
year courses in business law and 
economics 


The above diploma plan is popular 
in schools which are too small to or- 
ganize complete departments in busi- 
ness education. The requirements 
also provide sufficient flexibility so 
that pupils may be scheduled for 
courses from which they will profit 
the most. The requirements also 
guarantee a broad secondary educa- 
tion because the Group II require- 
ments are. divided into two fields of 
interest. This arrangement in itself 
prevents the completion of high 
school programs which are definitely 
one-sided. Too many pupils of the 
non-vocational and non-college pre- 
paratory types leave our secondary 
schools, having completed programs 
which are one-sided or top heavy in 
some one department of the school. 


A Language-Business Program 


Another large city provides for pu- 
pils in the general department by re- 
quiring in addition to basic courses 
in English, history, music, physical 
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education, etc., that pupils may com- 
plete the study of one, two or three 
years of language, two years of 
shorthand and three years of type- 
writing. This is known as the mod- 
ern language-commercial program. A 
science-commercial program is also 
offered which includes physics and 
chemistry plus two years of short- 
hand and three years of typewriting. 

Probably we are moving rather 
definitely in the direction of a six- 
unit business subject sequence of a 
non-vocational character with a def- 
inite social-economic objective. Such 
a program might well include in the 
ninth year a course in introduction to 
business, including a review of the 
fundamentals of business arithmetic; 
in the tenth year a course in general 
bookkeeping, which might emphasize 
the personal and social aspects of the 
work. In the eleventh year two 
courses might well be offered—one, 
economic geography, the other a full 
year of economics of the general or 
consumer education type. The twelfth 
year might provide for one-year 
courses in business law and advanced 
economics, the latter to be a continua- 
tion of the eleventh year one-unit 
course in economics and might well 
include some of the materials now 
provided in the business management 
half-year course mentioned pre- 
viously. 


Value of Differentiation in 
Course Names 

From an administrative point oj 
view, there may be some difticulty in 
definitely segregating socia!-business 
or non-vocational business pupils 
from pupils who wish to study busi- 
ness subjects expressly for vocation- 
al purposes. Probably some of the 
administrative difficulties can be 
overcome if the names of tlic courses 
were changed so that there would be 
no confusion in the minds §f school 
officers respecting their nature. For 
example, instead of element: ry book- 
keeping, the course in tha’ subject 
for general business pupils ‘night be 
termed ‘Personal Record |. ceping.” 
The typewriting course mig! | also be 
termed “Social or Person. Type- 
writing.” Other similar si: iple ad- 
ministrative devices might |. discoy- 
ered which will protect the nterests 
of the two types of pupils — those 
who study business subjects ‘or per- 
sonal and social purposes, «11d those 
whose chief objective in ~tudying 
business is to prepare thems. ves yo- 
cationally. The two group- should 
not be assigned to the same classes. 
The nature and scope of the courses 
is and should be different. | ven the 
instructional methods in som of the 
general business courses should dii- 
fer from those followed by the teach- 
er of vocational business -ubjects. 


Girls with Umbrellas and Dog 


by Margie Barton 
St. John School 
Lima, Ohio 


The sketch reproduced here is a type of cross stitch design. It was made with 
the use of the variable line-spacer, the number sign and the small ‘‘o’’. The design 


was typed horizontally. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the First National Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson, Windber High School, Windber, Pennsylvania. Other 
designs will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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The Rise of Commercial Education 


HAT we now call bookkeeping 
originated long before books 
were thought of and, curiously 
enough, now that we have run the 
mut of every conceivable kind of 
abook, we are beginning to break the 
system down again and to use de- 
tached sheets and cards placed in a 
yertical file. This, however, is far 
from being an original idea on our 
part—Hindu bankers used loose leaf 
records a thousand years ago. Ac- 
counting records were kept on clay 
tablets in Babylon 4500 years ago; 
the Egyptians used papyrus; the fif- 
teenth century Italians began to use 
a system somewhat akin to our own. 
Just what these peoples called their 
various systems we do not know, but 
it is quite apparent that in the main 
“bookkeeping” is more or less of a 
misfit name. Nevertheless, whatever 
it may be called, the keeping of rec- 
ords as to cost is the marrow in the 
bone of business—if the marrow de- 
teriorates the bone loses its proper 
qualities; if the bookkeeping goes 
awry, the business goes on the rocks. 


by James R. Power 
Los Angeles, California 


commercial education clings closely, 
in its development, around these pe- 
riods of economic progress. 


Colonial Beginnings 


In the colonial period commerce 
was more or less a haphazard mat- 
ter, quite unorganized, and individu- 
alistic in character, so that the forms 
taken by education for business at 
that time fell under six heads: 


(1) Private teachers 


(2) Business courses 
schools 


(3) Apprenticeships 

(4) Colonial evening schools | 

(5) Textbooks 

(6) Business-teacher education (by 

self-instruction only) 

Of these there is not space to speak 
in detail, but the colonial evening 
schools deserve some special mention 
as being a most interesting develop- 
ment. It seems to be generally ac- 
cepted that these schools commenced 
to function in 1668, in an attempt to 
give some form of training in writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, be- 


in grammar 


pendence, the need for more intensive 
instruction began to be felt, and pri- 
vate initiative introduced the busi- 
ness college. This need had so far 
been partially met by the private eve- 
ning schools, the first of which was 
opened by James Lyde, in New York, 
during 1730.2 This was a “mathe- 
matics school” and made no pretense 
to furnish instruction in bookkeeping. 
The real business college appeared 
upon the scene in 1827, with the 
opening of Benjamin Foster’s Com- 
mercial School, in Boston. Others 
followed, throughout the East and 
Middle West, notably the schools of 
James A. Bennett and K. Mont- 
gomery Bartlett. Herein students 
were trained in penmanship, book- 
keeping, commercial arithmetic, and 
business law, with the object of ac- 
quiring adequate knowledge in the 
shortest possible time. Following the 
War Between the States there was a 
remarkable expansion of this type 
of school. 


“Bookkeeping has been revolutionized by 
the introduction of machines designed to 
handle a large volume of work.’’ 


Commercial education appears to 
have assumed the form of a tree— 
bookkeeping or record keeping is the 
trunk ; after centuries of growth and 
consolidation this trunk stemmed out, 
about 1863, and added the teaching 
of shorthand, followed within a 
decade by typewriting. From these 
three subjects the crown of the tree 
has burst forth, so that now we have 
alarge number of subjects included 
under the heading of commercial edu- 
cation. 


Economic Divisions of Business 
History 


The economic history of the 
United States may be divided into 
three main periods, (1) the colonial 
period, (2) the period of struggle 
for national commercial and eco- 
nomic independence, and (3) the pe- 
tiod of economic integration and in- 
dustrial organization. Naturally, 
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cause the apprenticeship system of 
learning proved so ineffective and 
slow. However, we are also told that 
such schools, connected with the pub- 
lic elementary schools, were common 
enough among the Dutch in New 
Netherlands and in Colonial New 
York at least as early as 1661, but it 
would not appear that they had any 
commercial trend. 

Nevertheless, the matter is of in- 
terest, because we speak very glibly, 
nowadays, of “evening schools,” al- 
though a moment’s consideration will 
bring home the fact that instruction 
in 1661 and for some time thereafter 
must have been very rudimentary in 
character, judged by our modern 
standards. 


Period of National Growth 


As the second period developed, 
that of struggle for national inde- 


1Seybolt, R. F. The Evening School in 
Colonial America. University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin, No. 24 (Bureau of Educational . Research, 
College of Education, Urbana, Illinois; University 
of Illinois, 1925), pp. 9 and 21. 


The Period of Integration 


When we pass into the third pe- 
riod, that of economic integration 
and industrial organization, we find 
five types of institution operative: 

(1) The public high school, and sep- 

arate school of commerce 

(2) The junior college 

(3) The junior high school 

(4) The corporation schools and other 

sub-collegiate institutions for business 
training 

(5) The university school of business. 

These are all familiar and need 
no discussion here, but it does seem 
worthy of remark that at the begin- 
ning of this third period teacher- 
training was in the same unorganized 
condition as was business itself at the 
time—offices and business colleges 
supplied the teaching staff, supple- 
mented by a small quota from the 


2.4 Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. 2, p. 523. 
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universities. The first.school for the 
training of teachers of business sub- 
jects was the Drexel] Institute at 
Philadelphia, starting in 1898, but 
the instruction in the basic subjects 
of bookkeeping, shorthand, and typ- 
ing, has undergone such vigorous de- 
velopment and has been so thoroughly 
changed by inventions introduced 
from time to time, that trained teach- 
ers are now recognized as an abso- 
lute necessity, and the universities 
have undertaken to supply them. 


The Development of Bookkeeping 


Bookkeeping early achieved the 
position of being regarded as the 
subject in which efficiency was most 
desirable, for there was a school of 
bookkeeping in Boston as early as 
1709. In 1732 the Grammar School 
of the City of New York offered 
“navigation merchant’s bookkeeping 
after the most Perfect Manner.” In 
1774 a New York advertisement of- 
fered to teach “bookkeeping after the 
Italian method, and the practice of 
the most regular counting houses.” 
In 1823 bookkeeping was added to 
the curriculum of the Classical 
School for Business, in Boston, 
which in 1824 became the English 
High School. It was specified as a 
high school subject by the Massa- 
chusetts high school law of 1827, and 
was recognized by the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York, in 
1829, as an appropriate addition to 
an English education. 

Bookkeeping has been _ revolu- 
tionized not only by the phenomenal 
expansion of business, national and 
international, but by the introduction 
of machines designed to handle a 
large volume of work with greater 
accuracy and a smaller expenditure 
of energy. 


The Growth of Shorthand and 
Typing 

Shorthand and typing, the other 
two vertebrae in the backbone of the 
commercial course, have had a de- 
velopment far transcending that of 
bookkeeping in romantic interest, but 
space is not here available to enter 
into that phase of the subject. 

Without these two tools, and with- 
out the degree of efficiency at which 
both have arrived in use, business of 
today would be paralyzed. There is 
no question but that the typewriter 
was the most important originally, 
because its development into a prac- 
tical office machine made shorthand 
also available for use in business— 
instead of being utilized only in the 
courts and for personal purposes— 
and also because it opened the com- 
mercial world to women. As a time- 
saver shorthand is without equal, not 
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only for dictation but in many other 
ways; without the typewriter there 
would have been no stenographic sec- 
retaries, and without stenographic 
secretaries big business would today 
be hopelessly bogged down. 


The Commercial Education 
Program 


Our commercial education pro- 
gram has been subjected to much at- 
tack, but still it goes marching on 


“Without stenographic secretaries big busi- 
ness would be hopelessly bogged down. 


and turning out bookkeepers and 
stenographers aplenty. Just where do 
these graduates go? 

We often hear that we train too 
many stenographers, but not much 
seems to be said about training too 
many bookkeepers. It is interesting 
to note such a recent admission from 
an educator who may well be aware 
of the fact that while approximately 
two out of every eleven positions is 
open to a stenographer or typist, only 
one out of every twenty or so is open 
to a bookkeeper. 


As a matter of plain fact, com- 
petent stenographers are often diff. 
cult to get. W.P.A. research projects 
have had no little trouble in getting 
typists and stenographers. This 
would indicate that those who can dy 
acceptable work were employ ed—and 
in considering this situation ‘i should 
be borne in mind that no school ex. 
pects that every single one o/ its ste. 
nographic graduates will “ring the 
bell” in the commercial world, any 
more than a teacher-traininy instity- 
tion expects that all its gradu:tes will 
become principals. Many, a. it hap- 
pens, often take up other |ines of 
work to which they are more suited, 
So it is with the stenograph © grad- 
uates. 


Too Much Specialization? 


Nevertheless, looking at the matter 
from another angle, commercial edu- 
cation is becoming very speci:lized at 
the expense of the 56.4 per cent of 
the average personnel which com- 
poses the “clerical” portion of the 
force, and there would appe.r to be 
a possible danger that cor mercial 
education may be giving more atten- 
tion to the development of the roof 
of the business structure thai to the 
foundations. 

It seems that a switchboard oper- 
ator became indisposed, and as a re- 
sult a force of some fifty employees 
was hopelessly stalled in the midst of 
its daily operations. There were in 
the organization two or three men 
ready to take the president’s chair, 
and several candidates for the man- 
ager’s job; the stenographers were 
all budding secretaries, and the book- 
keepers were ready to blossom into 
accountants—but nobody had thought 
of learning how to put through a 
telephone call! Are we in danger of 
arriving at the point where no one 
will sharpen his own pencil ? 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


The Eighth Annual International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest will be held in 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 20 and 21. 
All entries must be made not later than 
ten days preceding the date on which the 
contest is to be held. 

There are three divisions for each con- 
test subject. Division I includes Second- 
ary Schools (Junior and Senior, Public, 
Parochial and Private); Division II, 
Business Colleges and Division III, Ac- 
credited Colleges and Universities. Con- 
tests will be given in shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, machine calculation, 
dictating machine transcription. 
Events will be conducted to determine the 
World’s Champion Amateur and Novice 
Typists. 


A bulletin giving detailed information 
regarding registration, entry blanks and 
the rules and regulations governing the 
different events may be obtained by writ- 
ing to W. C. Maxwell, Contest Manager, 
Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 

Members of the Executive Committee, 
in addition to Mr. Maxwell, are Helen 
Hartman, Chicago, Illinois, secretary; Lil- 
lian Murray, East Peoria High School, 
East Peoria, Illinois; Marion F. Tedens, 
Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois; and D. C. Beighey, Western Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ College, Macomb, 
Illinois. George R. Tilford, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, is chait- 
man of the Advisory Board. 
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E rapid development of junior 
colleges, and the fact that the 
junior college is the end of formal 
education for many people, makes the 
commerce work of junior colleges of 
large importance. Because of the 
relative newness of the institution 
and its rapid growth, especially in 
commerce, its functions, policies, 
and modus operandi are not yet fully 
determined. However, certain trends 
are discernible. 


How Are Programs Being Planned? 


Many junior colleges are attempt- 
ing to plan curricula that will meet 
their local demands and needs. Sur- 
veys are being made to determine 
just what per cent of the graduates 
continue their work at senior col- 
leges; what per cent accepts posi- 
tions in the local community ; and the 
nature of these positions. Junior col- 
lege administrators are sensitive to 
the demands of 
parents and the 
students of their 
community. A 
large percentage 
of the students 
who come to en- 
roll in the com- 
merce department 
of a junior col- 
lege say, “What 
I want is a busi- 
ness course simi- 
lar to that offered 
in business col- 
leges. want 
shorthand, type- 
writing, book- 
keeping, and sim- 
ilar subjects. I do not want to take 
foreign language, chemistry, biology, 
and college algebra.” Accordingly, 
terminal, or vocational commerce 
curricula are being planned. Many 
schools have outlined two such cur- 
ricula. First, there is a curriculum 
called “Applied ecretarial Training” 
or some similar name. Shorthand, 
typewriting, and office training are 
the principal subjects in this cur- 
riculum. A second terminal curricu- 
lum is called “Applied Business Ad- 
ministration.” Accounting, econom- 
ics, business mathematice, and_re- 
tailing are the principal subjects of 
this curriculum. In both of these 
curricula students are allowed a largé 
number of elective hours. 


Organizing Terminal Programs 


These terminal curricula are not 
planned for students who wish to 
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Business Education in Junior Colleges 


by E. E. Hatfield 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


continue their work at a senior col- 
lege. 

Frequently the question is asked 
whether a student who enrolls in a 
terminal curriculum and then decides 
to attend a senior college would be 
given credit for the terminal courses 
he had taken in junior college. Most 
of such work is acceptable. It should 
be remembered, however, that some 
of the lower division requirements of 
most senior colleges will not have 
been met by a student who completes 
a terminal curriculum. In other 
words, such a student has taken an 
irregular course, as far as the senior 
college is concerned. 

In addition to the terminal cur- 
ricula, junior colleges are continuing 


Mr. Hatfield Instructing a Class at University of Oklahoma. 


to offer courses that will meet the re- 
quirements of senior colleges. For il- 
lustration, many junior colleges have 
curricula in Secretarial Training and 
Business Administration that are 
parallel to similar curricula at the 
large state colleges and universities. 
These two curricula are recommend- 
ed to students who propose to con- 
tinue their work at a senior college 
in commerce. 

Many junior colleges are also do- 
ing some splendid work in vocational 
guidance of students who are in- 
terested in commerce. Such guid- 
ance is provided before a student en- 
rolls, during his student days, after 
graduation, in finding employment, 
and after he becomes employed. The 
field of vocational guidance offers one 
of the greatest fields for service in 
commercial education. For a teacher 
to be successful in this field he must 
be intensely interested in the success 


of each student in the department. 
He must know the student personally 
and be continually making a study of 
the individual. He must study the 
student’s interests, his capabilities 
and weak points. The tendency in 
the past on the part of the teacher 
has been for him to become very en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of 
service in the field of vocational 
guidance, work at it diligently for a 
while, and then neglect it to spend 
his time on routine work such as 
looking for errors on students’ type- 
writing papers. 


Cooperative Instruction 


Another trend is for commerce de- 
partments to perform services to the 
college and the community by pro- 
viding opportunity for students in 
advanced dictation classes, office 
practice classes, and office machines 
classes to act as secretaries and ste- 
nographers for 
members of the 
faculty, the ad- 
ministration, and 
student body 
officers. Such 
students take dic- 
tation, type manu- 
scripts, distribute 
mail, and dupli- 
cate materials. 
They also do 
work for worthy 
civic organiza- 
tions such as the 
P.T.A. by mak- 
ing out programs, 
reports, and the 
like. 

Commerce in tructors junior 
college, as well as commerce teachers 
everywhere, are awakening to the 
possibilities of cooperative training 
in the distributive occupations. 

Although emphasizing vocational 
training, junior colleges are not 
neglecting the social and cultural 
values of commerce courses. New 
courses in consumer economics, in- 
terpretative economics, human _ rela- 
tions, and the like are being intro- 
duced. 

Although the junior colleges are 
making progress, they are also aware 
of the fact that business conditions 
are continually changing and those 
who would be successful in the future 
must be alert to the rapid changes 
that are taking place in business and 
must continually adapt their pro- 
grams to meet these changes and 
teach their students to adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions. 
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Latin in the Business Program 


BOW many high school students 
know anything about the value 
of the study of Latin to any particu- 
lar line of work? In this day, when 
students are allowed to decide for 
themselves whether or not they will 
study Latin, they too often decide 
that it is not worth while unless they 
are going to college. The reason for 
this is that teachers do not impress 
upon them the importance of the un- 
usual mind-training which the study 
of Latin gives. Too often the teach- 
er lets them believe that it is simply 
a dead language and of no particular 
value except as one of the require- 
ments for the A.B. degree. Conse- 
quently, it is not required in the high 
school commercial course, and stu- 
den‘s lose sight of the fact that the 
training is the main thing which 
mal.es Latin a subject of great im- 
portance to a business course. 

Ask any successful business man 
or executive, what he considers the 
most important requirements for a 
good stenographer or any good office 
employee, and he will certainly men- 
tion the following : a thorough knowl- 
edge of the English language, of 
punctuation and spelling, a good 
memory, painstaking  carefulness, 
and last but not least, the ability to 
think quickly and clearly. 


Help in Understanding English 

Now, any other language can be 
learned much more easily if one first 
has a knowledge of Latin. Bennett 
says, “Language is subtle and we 
must gain entrance through other 
languages.” Consequently, it is much 
easier to learn English well after 
learning a little Latin. At least fifty 
per cent of all English words are de- 
rived from Latin. So one can readily 
see the benefit there. Latin helps us 
to know the true meaning of a word 
without the use of the dictionary. 

As to construing, there is some- 
thing about trying to put a Latin 
sentence into English, digging out 
the different verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
etc., and putting them into their 
proper places in order to make good 
English, that will teach a student 
more about the construction of a 
good sentence than can possibly be 
learned from the study of English 
alone. Translation, if properly done, 


by Bertha E. Roark 


Powellton, West Virginia 


“It is not what one actually learns 
from books in school that is the 
greatest help in after life, but it 
is the training one gets from one’s 
studies.” 


is a fine key to the correct use of 
English. The reason for this is in 
the care that has to be exercised in 
studying a sentence. So, by com- 
parison, the student will unconscious- 
ly learn the construction of a good 
English sentence better and more 
quickly than by studying it out of an 
English grammar alone. 

The same can be said about the 
exercise of putting English into 
Latin. In other words, a_ student 
must know something about con- 
struing before all this can be prop- 
erly done. In order to do it correct- 
ly, he must get to work and study it 
out, and this study will surely have 
its effect upon his English. 


Training in Punctuation 


In regard to punctuation, when 
translating a Latin sentence into 
English, one must carefully observe 
or supply its punctuation in order to 
get the right meaning, and in this 
way one will acquire the habit of be- 
ing more careful in one’s own punc- 
tuation, which is truly a necessity. 

As to spelling, one of the first 
things a student learns in the study 
of Latin is that in writing Latin, if 
his words are not spelled correctly, 
everything is wrong. By the time he 
has learned to write correctly all the 
five declensions and the four conju- 
gations and to separate the base from 
the ending, he has learned that he 
must spell the words correctly, other- 
wise his work will be all wrong. Con- 
sequently, he learns to watch the pro- 
nunciation and the sound of a word 
and to be more careful with his 
spelling. 

Moreover, the study of Latin is a 
great help in cultivating a good mem- 
ory, because a student 
must train himself 
ever to keep cer- 


“The study of Latin gives a training all its 
own, along the line of quick, clearly as- 
sembled thought.”’ 


tain rules in mind, and he must also 
acquire a large vocabulary in order to 
do any satisfactory translating. The 
memory is thus stored with words and 
trained. Since a good meniory js 
largély a matter of training, t'\e study 
of Latin will be found very helpful to 
this end. 

In translating one learns ‘0 exer- 
cise a great amount of care ‘n order 
to get the right meanings of the 
words and to put each wor in its 
proper place. Thus the habi: of be- 
ing careful is acquired, and »othing 
is more essential in office work than 
being careful and neat. Aftc> all, it 
is not what one actually lear. from 
books in school that is the -reatest 
help in after life, but it is the train- 
ing one gets from one’s studi. s; and 
a student gets a training from the 
study of Latin that he can g:' from 
no other subject. 

Phonetics Training Developed 

Boys and girls who canno' go to 
college, but who expect to cnter a 
business school after their high 
school education, or who take a 
course in shorthand and typewriting 
in connection with their high school 
course, will find the study of Latin 
very helpful in mastering shorthand. 
Shorthand is written by the sound ot 
the word, and they cannot help but 
acquire the habit of paying close at- 
tention to the sound of Latin words, 
if they have been taught the proper 
pronunciation in school. 

Finally, there is nothing more con- 
ducive to quick, clear thinking than 
the study of Latin. In order to do 
any satisfactory translating, one must 
necessarily learn certain rules of 
grammar, keep them in mind and 
learn to apply them quickly. The pe- 
culiar construction of a Latin sen- 
tence makes it, in a way, a sort ot 
jig-saw puzzle of words, which, 
when translated, will not fit together 
unless properly assembled. The more 
exercise the mind is given, the more 
alert it becomes, and the study ot 
Latin gives a training all its own, 
along the line of quick, clearly as- 
sembled thought. In business it 1s 
absolutely necessary to think as 
quickly: as possible, and the boys and 
girls who go into the business world 
will find themselves in line for pro- 
motion much sooner if they have the 
ability to think clearly and grasp an 
idea quickly. It is the trained mind 
that always comes to the front, and 
when one realizes the splendi 
training that comes from the study 
of Latin, no student can afford to 
leave it out of his course. 
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Secretarial Office Appliances Courses 


at the 


Milwaukee Vocational School 


FORD says: “Today’s 
wages are based on the produc- 
tive power of an individual with a 
machine at his disposal.” Of course, 
Mr. Ford speaks from the manufac- 
turer's viewpoint, yet had he in- 
cluded the office, it would be equally 
true. 

The “wide-awake” student who 
prepares himself for office work must 
plan on well-rounded commercial 
training. It is not sufficient today to 
‘e trained in only one direction, A 
student who knows various office 
lines stands a far better chance of 
securing employment and, after hav- 
ing secured employment, of holding 
his job because of the increased con- 
fidence in himself, built up within 
him through a diversified commercial 
background. 

The employer is demanding that 
the student have this varied knowl- 
edge. \When he interviews a pros- 
pective stenographer or secretary, he 
is concerned about additional quali- 
fications which will enable his work 
to be turned out at a higher degree 
of efficiency. It must be a stenog- 
rapher or secretary who can do 
more than take dictation and tran- 
scribe his notes accurately. Invari- 
ably, it must be an applicant who can 
do closely related work. 

Training on voice machines, du- 
plicating machines, Addressograph, 
and specialized training to do project 
and secretarial typewriting are ab- 
solutely essential to make for the 
much-in-demand efficient secretary. 

Office machine training is almost 
purely vocational. Because of this, 
the Milwaukee Vocational School of- 
fers intensive courses in machine 
accounting, machine calculation, and 
secretarial office appliances. 

I shall concern myself only with 
the secretarial office appliances 
courses as set up in this school. In- 
terrogatively speaking, what does a 
secretarial office appliances course in- 
clude? This depends largely upon 
the types of machines most common- 
ly used in the respective community. 

In Milwaukee, we find voice ma- 
chines, duplicating machines, and 
specialized typewriting shaping them- 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


by G. L. Schuricht 


Instructor 


“Modern advancements demand a 
constant evolution in commercial 
training. Commercial schools and 
commercial educators must be 
conscious of the rapidly changing 
methods in the business office.” 


selves into the instructional realm of 
a secretary in the making. To meet 
this situation, we have set up in one 
large room a suite of offices. Each 
of the five offices has its respective 
function. One houses the voice ma- 
chine department, one the Multigraph 
department, one the Mimeograph 
and Ditto department, one the secre- 
tarial and project typewriting de- 
partment and one the instructor’s of- 
fice. Each one is an independent unit, 
yet there is a more or less inter-rela- 
tion between all, thus making the 
situation as much an office reality as 
is possible in a school room. Both 
voice machine and Multigraph stu- 
dents meet daily for one and one-half 
hours, whereas the Mimeograph and 
Ditto, and the secretarial and project 
typists meet for only forty-five min- 
utes each day. 
Voice Machines 

The voice machine course is of- 
fered to advanced stenographic stu- 
dents, who write not less than fifty 
words a minute on the typewriter, 
for ten minutes, with not more than 
five errors. A student writing at a 
lower rate and with less accuracy 
would find it detrimental to his pro- 
duction work. We prefer to have 
students with a high school back- 
ground or its equivalent. It is also 
quite necessary that the student have 
a good background in commercial 
English. 

We offer training on both the Dic- 
taphone and the Ediphone machines. 
A student who chooses Dictaphone 
is required to acquaint himself with 
the Ediphone before the completion 
of his course. Likewise, the student 


who chooses Ediphone is required to 


acquaint himself with the Dicta- 
phone. Both Dictaphone and Edi- 
phone operators are required to mas- 
ter the transcribing machines, the 
dictating machines, and the shaving 
machines. The average student fin- 
ishes the course in fifty clock hours. 
ach operator is required to tran- 
scribe a prescribed set of Permanent 
Practice Records. In addition, to the 
Permanent Practice Records, he is 
required to take five 30-minute tran- 
scription tests at regular intervals. 
The transcription tests are dictated 
by the instructor on regular wax rec- 
ords, the type used in the commercial 
office. The student transcribes as 
much as he can during the given 
time. Both the per cent of accuracy 
and the transcription rate are deter- 
mined. To be allowed to take a test 
is considered a_ privilege. Students 
not doing satisfactory work are not 
ailowed to sign up for a test. Tran- 
scription tests with less than 95 for 
accuracy are considered unsatisfac- 
tory. 
A student operator who has satis- 
factorily transcribed all required rec- 
ords may, if he chooses, take the 
final Proficiency Test. If he meets 
the requirements as set up by both 
voice machine companies, a Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency is granted him, 
certifying him as a voice machine 
operator. 


Duplicating Machines 
The Multigraph* 

The Multigraph course is open to 
adult students who have a_ fair 
knowledge of typewriting, a good 
business English background, and a 
thorough knowledge of business 
forms. 

A course of study for Multigraph 
instruction to meet the business needs 
for that type of duplication was writ- 
ten by the instructors of the course 
in the Milwaukee Vocational School. 

The course is designed to give the 


* Although Multigraph Duplicators that do not 
require type are made by the same vag ar the 
only machine used in this course is the ultigraph 
employing individual pieces of type and inked 
ribbons or direct inking rollers. 
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student a knowledge of the various 
kinds of type, lines, and rules; the 
type of work produced in the busi- 
ness office on the Multigraph; and a 
good working knowledge of the oper- 
ation and care of the machine. The 
length of the course varies, depend- 
ing upon the amount of practical 
work that he is required to do. The 
average time it takes a student to 
complete the course is one hundred 
clock hours. 


Above: 
Multigraph Department 


Right: 
Instructor’s Office 


Above: 
Secretarial and Project Typewriting 


Speaking of practical work, all the 
forms used in the -secretarial and 
project typewriting course, many 
used throughout the commercial di- 
vision and some used in the school 
office are set up and run by student 
Multigraph operators. This is done 
only to the degree where it does not 
become a hindrance to the smooth 
operation of class instruction. State- 
ment sheets, billheads, letterheads, 
envelopes, post cards, job order slips, 
pay roll sheets, tickets, notices, form 
letters, and accounting forms are a 
few of the many job orders made 
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by students. (This is the point at 
which the student begins to realize 
the practical value.) 


The Mimeograph and the Ditto 

The Mimeograph and Ditto ma- 
chines are combined as one unit. This 
course is designed to give students an 
adequate working knowledge of both 
types of machines. 

Here again, we have written our 
own “Course of Study,” which meets 
with the demands of the employer, so 


that the student after having com- 
pleted the course can unhesitantly 
say, ‘I can operate the machines.” 
The “Course of Study” includes 
the cutting of stencils for the Mimeo- 
graph, the use of the Mimeograph 
Illuminated Drawing Board, the use 
of the various styli, screen plates, let- 
tering guides, the running of copies, 
the care of the machine, and the fil- 
ing of stencils for future reference. 
Each student is required to cut 
three stencils: The first stencil, a 
more or less try-out; the second, ac- 
cording to specifications; and the 


third, a choice of original ‘material 
for color work. Upon the comple- 
tion of his third stencil, the instryc. 
tor assumes the right of assigning 
special jobs. These jobs again jp. 
clude work to be done for the com. 
merciai division, the school of! and 
in some cases for the instructors, 
Here, too, jobs are not accepted to 
the extent where they migh: inter. 
fere with the efficiency of instruc. 
tion. 


Above: 


and Mimeograph 


Above: 
The Voice Machine Department 


The instruction on the Ditto ma- 
chines includes both the “Direct Pro- 
cess Duplicator” and the ‘Gelatin 
Duplicator.” Each student is  re- 
quired to type two masters for the 
Direct Process Duplicator and run 
a given number of copies. For the 
Gelatin Duplicator, each student pre- 
pares one carbon master, one ribbon 
master, one pencil master and one 
ink master, and runs copies of his 
work, 

In addition to preparing the mas- 
ters and running copies, he is given 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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E organization of the course in 
chemistry in the 
Colorado Springs High School was 
an outgrowth of a conviction that 
chemistry has values for all pupils, 
including even those in the vocational 
fields. [:nthusiasm led the way and 
hard work followed, and the course 
has been developed until now, after 
four years, it seems possible to out- 
jine it and to evaluate it from sev- 
eral points of view. 

The group in the three-year mer- 
chandising course of this high school 
includes boys and girls who for vari- 
ous reasons will not go to any ad- 
yanced school. They will work as 
soon as they are graduated in busi- 
ness or mechanical trades. Usually 
these students would not choose 
science as a major interest. There- 
fore their course in chemistry follows 
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Merchandising Chemistry 


by Mary E. Avery 
Colorado Springs High School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


advertisements, useless products on 
the market, patent medicines. Notes 
are taken on these, as well as on our 
moving pictures, in a notebook which 
becomes increasingly important as 
the year continues. Reviews, tests, 
and an examination are always given. 

In the second semester, however, 
an entirely diferent plan is used, It 
had been observed for many years 
that nearly every pupil became much 
interested in his own “big” experi- 
ment of the year, one of his own 
choice and planning. Naturally the 
rayon or bakelite that resulted was 
far from perfect, but the. fascina- 
tion in doing the work was the same. 
For once the student had done a bit 
of independent work, and he liked 
it. This observation suggested the 
work for the second term, for no 
students need training in initiative 
more than those who must earn soon 
after graduation. 


Use of “Self Instruction” 


Thus with the new term these pu- 
pils are indeed placed ‘on their 


and 
drugs, cosmetics, and house furnish- 
ings. Others are being formed. As 
many experiments as possible are 
listed in each unit, and any of these 
may be chosen, but the choice of 
unit and experiments must be the pu- 


photography, metals, health 


pil’s own. Most students choose 
easily. One boy wanted to be a car- 
penter and the unit on building ma- 
terial was made for him. All ex- 
periments are written in the note- 
book often with clippings, and all 
notebooks are looked over by the in- 
structor and returned to the owners 
before a test is given. Units of ma- 
jor interest require five or six weeks. 


Use of Notebooks 


In this same notebook are kept 
the notes selected from home read- 
ing on the subject. This material is 


“Each student chooses from certain units his major 


interests and goes to work.”’ 


FALEPOWOER ROUGE. UP STICK 


fundamentals for one semester only, 
and is then concentrated upon chem- 
istry in relation to the great retail 
trades of the nation. College pre- 
paratory students are not permitted 
to enroll; this is for commercial stu- 
og in the merchandising course 
only. 


What is Included in the Course? 


The outline is as follows. During 
the first term, the fundamentals of 
chemistry are followed as in other 
classes, including the same study of 
atoms, formulas, equations, and 
some work in ionization, but omit- 
ting nearly all problems. The usual 
chapters on combustion, common ele- 
ments, and the periodic law are stud- 
ied, and the laboratory work is close- 
ly related. Sometimes there are re- 
ports on subjects far more interest- 
ing to these particular students than 
a discussion of atoms and molecules. 
These include such topics as false 
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own.” There are no assignments or 
recitations. Every day is a labora- 
tory day. The students are told that 
they are independent now as they 
probably have never been in a class 
before—independent as they will be 
two years hence when they will seek 
work. Each will work alone now. 
Each will proceed at his own rate. 
He must stand alone—have initia- 
tive! The desk will now be his office 
or shop. The teacher will be the 
“Boss,” who wants them to succeed, 
but has no time to make them work. 
He is busy. Others have already ap- 
plied for these same positions and are 
waiting. The wage earner must plan 
well, keep the office clean, and bother 
the Boss as little as possible. The 
best workers watch neither the Boss 
nor the clock—they work. The great 
aim for this entire semester will be 
initiative. 

Very soon each student chooses 
from certain units his major interests 
and goes to work. These units con- 
tain experiments related to the most 
important retail trades: foods, tex- 
tiles, automobiles, building materials, 


taken from books in the chemistry 
library, a bibliography being pre- 
pared for each unit. Minimum essen- 
tials are listed and must be read and 
recorded, but other related topics are 
chosen entirely by the student. Sev- 
enty per cent of the tests given is 
based upon minimum essentials, and 
thirty per cent upon recall questions 
on anything else read. 

Often groups take a trip or meet 
with the teacher for discussion of a 
hard topic. Also there is sometimes 
an attempt to acquaint the entire 
class with interesting results found 
in the laboratory. For example, sac- 
charine is found in pop, a “keen” 
mirror has been made, a headache 
powder contains a dangerous drug. 
Oral reports on the frauds found 
in many products on sale are con- 
tinued, and the names and work of 
those consumer groups which are 
trying to combat these evils are dis- 
cussed. Great care must be taken 
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lest the group be led to think that all 
products are adulterated, falsely ad- 
vertised, or overpriced, for adoles- 
cents easily jump at conclusions. 

It might happen that a boy inter- 
ested in automobiles would distill pe- 
troleum and get the gasolene, oil, and 
grease used for a car; very cautious- 
ly he could experiment with the best 
proportions of air and gas in explo- 
sions ; he could make a wet cell, or a 
varnish. He may read the story of 
rubber from plantation to tire, in- 
cluding the making of synthetic rub- 
ber; he may do the same with pe- 
troleum and synthetic gasolene, Dies- 
el engines, and steels. He may report 
to the class on the “used car racket” 
and give six or cight rules to follow 
in estimating the real value of a sec- 
ond-hand car. A girl may make cold 
creams, hand lotions, wave set, and 
deodorants. She may test for mer- 
cury in a freckle remover, mean- 
while reading on the uselessness of 
certain creams, dangers in using cer- 
tain hair dyes, and methods of deter- 
mining what substances. will not 
poison. She may report on cosmetic 
kits that sell for seventeen dollars 
and are actually worth about one dol- 
lar and. seventy cents, or the false tes- 
timonials of “glamour girls” who sell 
their names and photographs to ad- 
vertise products they have never 
used. 


Not a Basic Course in Chemistry 


The reader may say this is not 
chemistry, and he will be correct. The 
course is not recommended for col- 
lege acceptance. It does give to mer- 
chandising students the essential 
knowledge that chemistry underlies 
all industry, that many substances are 
not what they claim to be, and that 
chemical tests alone can determine 
impurities. Their own simple tests 
give them confidence in the findings 
of college trained chemists, and they 
can understand that the reports of 
specialists are accepted as evidence 
in court proceedings. 

Quite unexpectedly it has been 
necessary to have three different 
teachers handle this. class. At the 
end of each year a questionnaire has 
been given to the students, and three 
questions out of several have been 
chosen for tabulation in order to 
show the attitude of the group. 

1. Which semester's work did you 
enjoy the most? 

2. Would you have learned more 
from a study of the text, dur- 
ing the second term, than you 
did from reading in various 
‘books? 
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3. Did you gain in initiative or 
did you get lazy when you were 
“on your own’? 

The answers are given below. 


never is “caught up.” New experi- 
ments, worth-while books, and extra 
bottles keep one busy. Endless pa- 
tience must be found for the an- 


Term—lst or 2nd? Text or books? Initiative? Both? 
pears... “4 23 2 23 24 1 0 
2nd year ....+: 1 22 1 22 21 2 0 
3rd year*..... 0 13 per as 9 1 3 
4th year* .... Z 18 3 17 18 1 1 
* Many were absent. - . 

Evidently the great majority of swering of endless questions ; ne can 
merchandising pupils think that they not explain any hard point to the 
are more interested, have more whole class. The remedy for ‘he so- 
worth-while reading matter, and gain called lazy student is probably in the 
in initiative when following the unit pands of the teacher, if anywhere. 
pan. The law of compensatior how- 


Is a Prerequisite Needed? 


The inexperienced teacher, who did 
very good work with the third class, 
felt that the knowledge gained was 
of value but that no such course 
should be given without a full year 
of chemistry. The experienced 
teacher, the fourth year, was certain 
that all the hard work in hunting 
unusual apparatus and chemicals, and 
in keeping track of many experi- 
ments at one time, was fully justified 
because his students used their initia- 
tive from start to finish. They actu- 
ally thought and acted without con- 
stant assignments. This teacher 
could not see that any fundamental 
chemistry was learned during the 
second term, but he felt that the in- 
terest shown and the independence 
gained and the knowledge acquired, 
of value to merchants and consum- 
ers alike, made the work more val- 
uable for these students than that of 
the regular course. The organizer, 
who taught for the first two years, 
of course feels the same. Too often 
education does not stress initiative. 

When. he resuits c- the first ques- 
tionnaires were place: before the 
principal of our school they were 
carefuily discussed. with the teacher. 
The encouraging conclusion was that 
the work should be continued, being 
of value on four counts: the prac- 
tical knowledge gained, the liking of 
the work by the students, the in- 
creased opportunity for the teacher 
to know the interests and ambitions 
of each, and, most important, the 
conscious attempt to develop initia- 
tive. 


Difficulties Faced in Organization 


This course is hard to organize 
and to teach. Fortunately there. has 
been constant help from commercial 
students from the organizer of the 
merchandising course. Even yet the 
units are far from complete. Also 
this is a class in which, the teacher 


ever, works here as elsewhere. To 


watch retiring, half-afraid | ys or 
girls gain confidence and -hange 
into enthusiastic, friendly \ orkers, 


with better grades, is a pleasu:e. The 
competition with the others \~ over, 
they are learning self-relian. now, 
and they like it. 


The Teacher Examination 
Service 
(Continued from page 7 


national policy-making groups. 
tor is therefore sending the following 
letter to the chairman of the teacher- 
examining committee: 


Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Chairman . 
Committee for Teacher Examinations 
American Council on Education 
Board of Education 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Dr. Stoddard: 

We note with genuine interest the splen- 
did teacher examination service planned 
by the American Council on Education. 
It is surprising to note, however, that there 
is no optional examination planned tor 
business education, the field in which more 
students are enrolled than any otier sub- 
ject matter area of the high school except: 
ing English and the social studies. 


It is true that there are some tendencies 
to specialization in business education. 
However, there is a considerable area 0 
common understanding which should be a 
requirement of all business teachers. 
Moreover, this material would fit ideally 
into an examination system such as youl 
are planning. We hope that in scheduling 
future examinations you will provide this 
type of optional examination for pros- 
pective commercial teachers and for their 
prospective employers. 


Very truly yours, 


If you agree with the thought em- 
bodied in this letter, send a similar one 
to Dr. Stoddard so that he may under- 
stand the point of view of teachers of 
business education. 
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Bue problems of teaching the cal- 
culating machine, until very re- 
cently, were about the same as the 
problems of teaching typewriting, 
twenty or thirty years ago. The type- 
writer, at that time, was placed in any 
convenient corner of the room. The 
pupil was given something to copy, 
and every so often, as the teacher 
found a free moment from the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping, perhaps, he 
would inquire as to the progress of 
the typewriting pupil. 

As business began to demand pro- 
ficiency in typewriting, however, it 
soon became clear that full-time in- 
struction in typewriting was neces- 
sary. As increased demands for 
trained typists came from business, 
the number of machine installations 
increased in the schools. Teacher- 
training institutions began to prepare 
qualified teachers of typewriting, 
splendid textbooks followed, and to- 
day the schools have a real objective, 
viz, that of supplying adequately 
trained typists for business. 

One does not expect a teacher in 
any other subject 
to be without 
training, and yet, 
today in many 
schools, calculat- 
ing machine in- 
struction is being 
given by teachers 
who either have 
not been prepared 
for the work or 
have been poorly 
trained. Teachers 
who are working 
under this handi- 
cap realize only 
too well the diffi- 
culties they en- 
counter. Real 
teacher prepara- 
tion is difficult of 
attainment, how- 
ever. Teacher-training standards 
for this work are not so clear. Few 
colleges and universities offer work 
in this field, and even where instruc- 
tion is given, not enough time is al- 
lowed to train teachers proficiently. 
Teacher-training comparable to that 
given prospective typewriting teach- 
ers should: be offered by the colleges, 
or the teaching of office machines 
should be eliminated from the high 
school curriculum. 


Teaching Methods Depend on 
Objectives 


_ The methods of teaching calculat- 
ing machine work depend largely 
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Machine Calculation Class at 


Training Calculating Machine Operators 


by M. Gertrude Roughsedge 
Medford High School 
Medford, Massachusetts 


“One does not expect a teacher in 
any other subject to be without 
training, and yet, today in many 
schools, calculating machine in- 
struction is being given by teach- 
ers who either have not been 
prepared for the work or have 
been poorly trained , . . Teacher- 
training comparable to that given 
prospective typewriting teachers 
should be offered by the colleges.” 


upon the general purposes of ma- 
chine clerical training in a given 
high school. Teachers must decide 
whether (1) to include the teaching 
of the calculating machine in order 
to prepare qualified full-time oper- 
ators for business offices, or (2) to 
offer calculating machine instruction 


Medford High 


to broaden the vocational training of 
potential stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and general office clerks. 

If the established objective is that 
of preparing calculating machine 
operators, a two-year course is neces- 
sary. The fundamentals to be ac- 
quired consist of the development of 
(1) vocational skill in the use of the 
machine, and (2) the ability to apply 
the arithmetic of business in machine 
operation. If the aim is to acquire 
a “working” knowledge of the ma- 
chine, then that knowledge should 
be such that the pupil’s operating 
skill is superior, from the standpoint 
of speed and accuracy, to that shown 


when calculating with pencil and 
paper 
Plan of Instruction 

If the “battery” plan of instruc- 
tion is followed, the various pro- 
cesses may be taught by using pro- 
cedures similar to those used to in- 
troduce the keyboard typewrit- 
ing. The principal steps involved in 
teaching each operation consist of 
teacher demonstration, imitation by 
pupils, remedial drill, and practice 
for mastery. In the beginning it is 
advisable to provide group dictation 
to teach touch addition and multi- 
plication. Keep the group together. 
Check the operation by each indi- 
vidual carefully since this is the 
habit-forming stage. Try for smooth- 
ness in moving across the machine 
when multiplying. Select various 
“holds” and count by three’s, five’s, 
etc., as the groups keep together in 
their progress across the machine. If 
there are but two machines, as is so 
often the case, then use oral drill 
during a large part of the available 
time when the instruction is in its 
beginning stages. 
The students may 
take their own 
oral drill by say- 
ing the figures 
aloud and_ keep- 
ing together as 
they work. Allow 
students, regard- 
less of the teach- 
ing plan used, to 
check their own 
practice work. 
Begin teaching 
multiplication as 
soon as the pupils 
are adding in col- 
umns of two fig- 
ures across, and 
when they appear 
to find the key 
positions — easily. 
The keyboard is simple enough to be 
mastered quickly while good habits 
are being established. 

Multiplication from the right and 
the left of the machine can be taught 
simultaneously. The results shown at 
the left and the right side of the ma- 
chine will check. Follow this step 
by holding amounts up to five figures. 
The use of the decimal point in mul- 
tiplication should be taught when pu- 
pils are holding three factor multi- 
pliers. Finally the addition of larger 
amounts may be taken up. Practice 
in addition should be given at the be- 
ginning of each class period. 


School 
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Splitting the multiplier, running 
off the keyboard, working over the 
fixed or permanent decimal, frac- 
tions, etc., should follow. Subtrac- 
tion can be worked in at any con- 
venient time. Division is usually 
taken up last, but not necessarily so. 
The instruction must be individual, 
as well as group, on division espe- 
cially, since the faults are individual 
for the most part. 

From this point on, all lessons 
should be timed in order to develop 
the required standard of speed and 
accuracy. Definite objectives should 
be set up as to the amount of ac- 
curate work to be completed in a 
given length of time. For example, 
after two hundred practice and in- 
struction hours combined, the pupil 
should be able to add within a pe- 
riod of thirty minutes, thirty columns 
of figures, the majority of which con- 
tain five figures across and average 
about 170 strokes to a column. De- 
velop this timing gradually; begin 
with five-minute periods and length- 
en them at regular intervals. Check 
instructional results by using some of 
the published tests and timing ac- 
cording to instructions. 

The work on hand should be dated 
and the time allowance should be 
recorded. Change the timing to build 
speed. For example, the same addi- 
tion practice given during the first 
part of the month may again be given 
at the end of the month. Have the 
pupils check one paper against the 
other to note their progress. Monthly 
intervals are usually frequent enough 
to observe a change in speed and 
accuracy in handling the work. 

As soon as these fundamentals 
have been taught and drilled, pupils 
may be prepared for business duties. 
A good instruction book should in- 
clude ample practice material on in- 
voices, inventories, distribution 
sheets, sales analysis, prorating, and 
payroll work, so that the practical 
application is ever present. Sales 
slips completed in bookkeeping sets 
may be used to teach the left-hand 
handling of papers. Insist upon busi- 
nesslike arrangement of materials 
prepared. 

According to those who have in- 
vestigated this problem, over ninety 
per cent of the work required on the 
key driven type of calculator involves 
addition and multiplication only. 
Therefore, it becomes extremely im- 
portant that we establish a_ solid 
grounding in these processes. 

In teaching multiplication, the ma- 
jority of the work should be per- 
formed, in so far as possible, over 
the fixed or permanent decimal point. 
If this type of instruction has been 
the rule, after a two-year course, the 
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pupil should be able to complete sat- 
isfactorily a page of twenty examples 
similar to the following: 


Example 1 


19 dz. at $ 1.40 dz. 

13 dz. at 1.16 34dz. 
at 2.34 perC 
at 1.14 per M 


Example 2 


dz. at $12.00 dz. 

dz. at 6.00 gr. 
at 2.50 gr. 
at 4814 


Or, expressed differently, a page 
of two, three, or four items, but av- 
eraging three should be completed in 
twenty minutes. It is wise to allow 
the instruction to depart from pure 
routine work, so that not only op- 
erative skill but also a real intelli- 
gent thinking at the machine may be 
developed at the same time. In al- 
most every process a_ considerable 
amount of arithmetical knowledge is 
constantly being tested. It is well, 
therefore, to try for easy action on 
the machine. The pupil should not 
find it necessary to look at the keys 
as the hands move across the ma- 
chine. This requirement must be met 
from the first if the requisite oper- 
ating habits are to be established. 

Division seems to be the most dis- 
turbing process in the work of many 
operators in business. The principal 
reason for this is that insufficient 
drill has been given in division in 
the machine course. In teaching di- 
vision, it is best to omit all other 
practice work. Give your undivided 
attention to the teaching of this pro- 
cess, and if the class is large, work 
individually with the students until 
they have mastered the operations in- 
volved. Stress the placing of the deci- 
mal point immediately. As a standard 
of vocational skill in division, one 
page of twenty division problems, 
showing six answer figures, and with 
divisors of from two to five or six 
figures, should be performed in sev- 
enteen minutes. 

Subtraction is the least difficult 
process of all to teach in calculating 
machine operation. Pupils easily ac- 
quire the ability to subtract on the 
calculator with sufficient practice. 
The standard of vocational skill in 
subtraction, for example, may con- 
sist of a page of ten ordinary sub- 
traction examples, one representing 
the finding of the bank balances for 
each of the days of the week, one 
showing net sales for each day of the 
week, and an accumulation showing 
credit balances, so that all together 
there would be twenty results to be 
completed in eight minutes. 


Know Local Business Standards 


Finally, business standards for be- 
ginning calculating machine oper- 
ators should be known for each |o- 
cality. If tests in machine operation 
are being given to select operators, 
check on the type of work covered 
and particularly on the standards, 
The National Clerical Ability Test in 
machine calculation provides an ac- 
curate idea of the type of work 
usually required. Since such a test 
allows ninety minutes of actua! work- 
ing time, without checking, the time 
may be proportionately decreised if 
a one-hour test is desired. \t any 
rate, establish objectives clearly. De- 
cide whether to train full-time oper- 
ators for business, or to provide a 
mere acquaintanceship course for po- 
tential general office workers, stenog- 
raphers, or bookkeepers. 


Outline of Course 


The following course of study in 
machine calculation which his been 
developed in the Medford High 
School may be found suggestive to 
those who are contemplating the in- 
troduction of a vocational course in 
this subject. It is a two-year course 
—four forty-minute period: each 
week, 

FIRST YEAR 
First Unit—Four Months 


Addition 

Use touch method. Carry through 
to four figures across, twenty- 
eight items in a column. 

Time work once or twice a month. 
Speed incidental in this unit; 
proper habits are to be developed. 
Multiplication 

Use touch method in 
across the machine. 
Work through the holding of 
large amounts and running off the 
keyboard. 
Multiplication from left and right 
taught at same time. Results re- 
main in machine for checking. 
Include also: : 
Split multiplication, multiplica- 
tion over the fixed or permanent 
decimal point, multiplication 
when there are three or more 
factors involved, multiplication 
showing the use of C., M., or 
Cwt., discount, and fractions. 
Subtraction 

With the cut-offs 

Taking out the nines 

Credit balances 


moving 


Second Unit—Four Months 


Addition 

Building speed. All work to be 
timed. Begin with a five-minute 
period; after three weeks, begin 
a ten-minute period. Continue 
this timing for two months. 
During third and fourth months 
bring the timing to fifteen min- 
utes. 

Building content. Begin with a 
column of figures averaging 
twenty strokes, for accurate com- 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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A Demonstration Class in Typewriting 


ae summer spent in observing 
the demonstration class in ele- 
mentary typewriting was a stimulat- 
ing one for me. Upon learning that 
one of the objectives was the con- 
trol of the keyboard from 20 to 25 
words per minute (with no more 
than three errors) during the sum- 
mer session, my interest was keyed 
up a few more notches. 

The pupils who attended the 
summer session demonstration school 
did so voluntarily and were under 
no obligation to attend regularly. 
This fact in itself facilitated the 
teaching of the course as the pupils 
were self-motivated and were an- 
xious to learn as much as possible in 
the session. Thus, the difficulties in 
motivating as could be present in 
public schools were unknown but on 
the other hand it was a challenge to 
maintain and further the interest that 
the pupils brought with them as vol- 
unteer pupils. The term of instruc- 
tion was for five weeks and the pe- 
riods were fifty minutes in length. 


Introduction to the Keyboard 


In the first meeting after a num- 
ber of the problems of class reor- 


ganization were cleared, the pupils 
learned to place their hands proper- 
ly on the guide keys under the direc- 


Introduction to the Keyboard 


tion of the instructor. In unison 
they then directed their fingers to 
every letter of the keyboard, their 
eyes on a chart in front cf the class- 
room, to the dictated location drills: 
fff fof frf, etc. First the keys of the 
right hand were taken up and then 
those of the left hand. This explora- 
tion was carried out before paper was 
inserted into the machine. 

The next step was the insertion of 
the paper. Only those parts of the 
machine were taken up that had a di- 
tect bearing to the proper insertion 
and removal of the paper. A check 
was made after taking up each part 
to insure that the students found the 
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by Jennie Lush 


Schenectady, New York 


proper part. This checking was a 
source of satisfaction to the pupils. 
The parts taken up and used were: 
the name plate, the lateral paper 
guide, the right roller knob, the line 
space gauge, the paper release, the 
marginal stops, the carriage release, 
and the space line lever. 

With the use of a demonstration 
typewriter, the instructor demon- 
strated the most efficient stroking to 
the class. Then the class was led in 
typing, to the dictation of the in- 
structor of the previously untyped 
location drills: fff fof frf, etc. Fre- 
quent check was made as to the ac- 
curacy and appearance of the typing. 
This had a positive reaction as the 
curiosity of the pupils as to what was 
happening on the paper was con- 
stantly satisfied with no sacrifice to 
the building of correct typing tech- 
niques. 


Dictated Practice 


The class was next led to type 
the alphabet to dictation by the in- 
structor, first forwards and then 
backwards. Next, words were dic- 
tated. Although at first it would ap- 
pear that the words were chosen at 
random, they were actually the first 
words of the first sentence that was 
to be typed on the following day. At 
the end of the second class period 
most of the students were able to type 
their names satisfactorily. 

It must be kept in mind that no 
books or papers were used for in- 
struction purposes during these two 
periods—only the chart, the demon- 
stration typewriter, and the teach- 
er’s instructions were involved. The 
chart was, however, removed after 
a few days. 

Beginning with the third hour, 
mimeographed sheets with sentences, 
and later paragraphs, were distrib- 
uted at the beginning of the period 
or during the period depending on 
the procedure of the hour. 


Remedial Drill 


During the third hour, word build- 
ing and sentence typing were taken 
up to the dictation of the teacher. 
After inquiry as to the number of 
errors made after the sentence typ- 
ing, the instructor showed the pu- 
pils how they could arrange for their 
own remedial practice to overcome 
their particular difficulties. The plan 
presented to the pupils was first to 
type the words in which an error 


was made a sufficient number of 
times until the pupil felt he had mas- 
tered that difficulty. Next, the pupils 
were to take the phrase in which the 
word occurred and type that phrase 
the number of times necessary for 
accurate writing. The third step was 
to type the sentence in which the 
phrase was located. The value of 
such remedial procedure can readily 
be observed. The student felt no 
commanding requirement to “‘type 
one line of each word” or to “type 
the words five times each” but rather 
the number of times was left to the 
need felt by each individual pupil. 
Some students would type a word and 
phrase two or three times and others 
would type it many more times. This 
procedure further added to develop- 
ing a sense of self-criticism, honesty 
with one’s own work, and responsi- 
bility for one’s own improvement. 
After every concerted and timed 
typing, there was a check on the ac- 
curacy and speed of the pupils. The 
pupils tended to work to the end that 
they could raise their hands every 
time when asked, “How many typed 
perfectly this time?” or “How many 
finished the sentence?” This pro- 
cedure had particular benefits in that 
the student was building the habit of 
keeping his eyes away from the ma- 


Insertion of the Paper 


chine and the confidence that he was 
typing correctly upon these frequent 
checkings at the close of a practice 
whether one line, two lines, one-half 
minute, or one minute. 

In the introduction of the shift 
keys a day later, the question arose, 
“What is there about the next sen- 
tence that we haven’t taken up?” The 
immediate choral response was “‘the 
capital.” The directions for the lo- 
cation and use were given and prac- 
tice with frequent check followed. 
The unison practice was “shift I 
space” and later “shift It space.” 
After several words were practiced 
involving the use of the right and 
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left shift keys, the students typed 

~ “New York University” individually. 
Then the students placed at the top 
of the paper: Name, Typewriting 
Class, New York University. This 
gave the pupils an opportunity to use 
the shift key in relation to a prac- 
tical situation. In the following days, 
the tabular stops, numbers, and cer- 
tain special character keys were in- 
troduced as the need arose for their 
use (predetermined by the teacher in 
the list of sentences given out for the 
work of the period). 


Organization of Teaching 


The skeleton plan for introduction 
and use was: 

Need experienced 

Method of solving decided upon— 
teacher plus pupil as to reach and use 
of the key 

Reach and drill practice to approach 
technique on a mastery level 

Use of the item in its setting 

Review on the following day 

Embodiment of the skill in some 
form each day for attainment of skill 
on a higher level : 

In the third week the timing of the 
material for three minutes was intro- 
duced and continued daily until the 
end of the term. A graph for each 
individual pupil was maintained and 
also one of the class median. The 
pupils on the whole desired to im- 
prove their rates daily and were 
particularly anxious to improve their 
accuracy. It did my heart good to 
have one pupil ask me, “Will you 
please watch my hands while I type 
and tell me what is wrong with my 
touch?” and another pupil, pointing 
to an error, “This is the same mis- 
take I made yesterday. Guess I 

_didn’t practice the way I should 
y have.” To build a wholesome self- 
; criticism to such a high degree is in- 
* deed an achievement and makes the 
way clear for a more rapid develop- 

_ ment of skills. 
Centering was introduced by place- 
, ment of one of the paragraphs which 
‘ the pupils had typed for timed work 
and the following day a title was 
given to such a paragraph and placed 
well on the page. The students had 
the feeling that they were solving 
this problem by themselves and that 
the instructor was giving them spe- 
cial suggestions on how to go about 
the solving of such a problem in a 
better, quicker, and more efficient 

Way. 


The Teaching of Letter Writing 


In the third week of the summer 
session, one of the pupils asked me, 
“How can you tell how much room 
to have at the top and sides of a 
paper when you want to type a let- 
ter?” Thus when in the fifth week 
the period came in.,which a typed 
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model letter was distributed, her face 
lighted up and she turned to me and 
said, “This was just what I wanted.” 
An analysis was made of this model 
letter (an informal social letter such 
as any of the pupils would be likely 
to write) as to the placement of the 
whole letter and of the arrangement 
of the various parts of the letter. The 
previous knowledge of centering, 
marginal stops, tabulation stops, line 
spacer, ete, were brought into 
further use in relation to this prob- 
lem of typing up a letter. Several 
pupils typed the letter perfectly and 
a number more with one or two typ- 
ing errors. The following day a 
mimeographed copy of unar- 
ranged letter was given to the pupils 
to type up in good form comparable 
to the model they had the preceding 
day. The procedures used by the 
various pupils to solve this typing 
problem was of interest to me. Some 
of the students first examined the 
model letter again but with greater 
detail and then looked over the un- 
arranged copy. Others, already had 
the form quite well fixed in mind and 
proceeded to type the letter after a 
short examination of the unarranged 
copy. It must be noted that no place- 
ment rules were given to memorize 
or even consider for “letters under 


50 words” or “letters having from 
100 to 125 words.” The pupils were 
being trained to judge the placement 
of a letter on the expert level—size 
up a letter mentally, set the Stops, 
and type it. 


Summary 


A backward glance over t'ie whole 
semester brings to particular view the 
high points of observation : 


“1, Introduction of the whvle key- 
board (the letters) in two pcriods— - 
the objective was in one per od but 
problems of reorganization interfered 

2. No new. skill introduce: until 
there was a definite need for + 

3. No new skill introduced wtil the 
pupils were ready for it 

4. Ample provision made_ 
satisfying of the curiosity of 
pils to see “what was happc: 
the paper” 

5. Daily provision for time 
followed by remedial practicc 

6. Demonstration typing ut: 
a high degree of effectivene- 

7. Value of the individual “com- 
peting with himself” and know ng his 
standing in relation to the me: an of 
the class 

8. Stimulation of the pupil | 
accurately, and well throug): 
quent check questions 

9. Value of observing an expert at 
work with provision for discussion of 
the reactions of other 
teachers. 
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Training Calculating 


(Continued from page 22 


pletion, in one minute. At end 
of second month, the aim is to 
complete twenty-five stroke col- 
umns, one each minute. 

During the third and _ fourth 
months, use in order, thirty, then 
thirty-five stroke columns, one 
each minute. Accurate work only. 
Multiplication 

Begin timing multiplication taken 
in review. 

Pupils write time allowance on 
their papers. 

Papers filed for use after one 
month. 

Use at end of month, cutting time 
allowance. 

(Pupils may keep file of work) 
Begin accumulations, percentages, 
etc., the use of simple invoices 
and inventories. 

Division 

Teach division thoroughly, step 
by step. Review the beginning 
work so often that each part of 
the work becomes automatic. 
Include the use of the decimal 
point from the beginning. 

Use every type of divisor. 


Third Unit—Two Months 
Addition : 

Bring addition periods to twenty 
minutes. 
Practical applications, using busi- 
ness forms 

Speed practice. 

General review 


Machine Operators 


SECOND YEAR 
First Unit—Four Months 
Review 
The constant 
Prorating 
Reciprocals 
Division of large amounts 
Speed practice 


Second Unit—Four Months 
Figuring bills and inventories 
(advanced work) 
Payrolls 
Interest 
Addition: 
across 
Testing for pupils ready for busi- 
ness positions 
Third Unit—Two Months 
. Review 
II. Speed practice 


five figures at least, 


Note: In the second year much ot 
the work is arranged on printed of 
mimeographed forms. A quantity of 
the addition practice is obtained from 
the use of sales slips. These slips are 
those discarded in used bookkeeping 
sets and those from machine bookkeep- 
ing sets. 

Use many printed or mimeographed 
forms since the pupils will be confront- 
ed with tests so prepared when they 
make application for business positions. 
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T present there are at least 

twenty-six government agencies 
interested in consumer protection ac- 
cording to Sources of Information 
on Consumer Education and Organi- 
gation, published by the Consumer’s 
Counsel Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. They are: 


Consumers’ Counsel Division, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration 
Consumers’ Project, Department of 
Labor 

Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 

Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce 

Children’s Bureau, Department of La- 


bor 

Office of Education, Department of 
Interior 

Electric Home and Farm Authority 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Housing Administration 

Federal Power Commission 

Federal Trade Commission 

Bureau of Fisheries, Department of 
Commerce 

Food and Drug Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture 

Office of Motion Pictures, Department 
of Agriculture 

Bureau of Public Health, Treasury 
Department 

Resettlement Administration 

Rural Electrification Administration 

National Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce 

United States Information Service 

United States Tariff Commission 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Tennessee Valley Associated Coopera- 
tives, Inc. 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to list all of the functions and serv- 
ices rendered by each agency, but an 
attempt will be made to trace the de- 
velopment of these agencies in the 
interest of the consumer and _ his 
problem. It is admitted that some 
of the functions may be duplicated. 
It must be recognized also that the 
services performed do not meet the 
needs of consumers as adequately as 
many would care to have them, but, 
at the same time, other interests will 
criticize some of the services ren- 
dered as being paternalistic or un- 
fair either to consumer or producer 
or both. We shall note the condi- 
tions as they exist and present some 
of the criticisms offered. 
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Agencies for Consumer 


Protection 


by R. F. Beckert 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


Fair Trade Legislation 


The Wheeler-Lea Act (approved 
March, 1938) is an amendment to 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
whereby efforts to prevent unfair 
methods of competition have been ex- 
pended. The effect of this amend- 
ment is threefold: (1) The Com- 
mission may inaugurate its own ac- 
tion if injury to the public can be 
shown. Previously, action could be 
brought only upon complaint of a 
competitor who may have been in- 
jured by an act alleged to be unfair. 
Thus, actions, that injure the pub- 
lic but which may not involve or 
injure a competitor are included. (2) 
the process of enforcement is short- 
ened for suits may be brought in 
District Courts where $5,000 penal- 
ties may be assessed for each viola- 


tion after a “cease and desist” order 
becomes final. These ‘cease and de- 
sist” orders may be enforced within 
sixty days if they are not appealed 
to. (3) For the consumer, its most 
important provision is found in the 
fact that it definitely prohibits false 
advertising of foods, drugs, cos- 
metics, and therapeutic devices. 
When the intent is to deceive or de- 
fraud, or the infractions involve 
items injurious to health, criminal 
action may be resorted to and the 
punishment meted may be both fine 
and imprisonment. While _ these 
complaints are being investigated to 
determine the charges, temporary in- 
junctions may be granted. The law 
also permits factory inspection and 
may force these commodities to be 


submitted for testing purposes, and 
if found harmful, the sale may be 
prohibited. 

Before attempting an analysis of 
the New Deal Legislation, we shall 
note the functions of older govern- 
ment agencies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulates rates charged by rail- 
roads in interstate business. Each 
state also has corresponding com- 
missions regulating intrastate busi- 
ness. 

Consumers are not familiar at all 
times with market conditions and 
because of information which is lack- 
ing the consumer may be exploited. 
Little has been done by the govern- 
ment thus far to protect the con- 
sumer front price exploitation but 
during the World War “fair” price 
lists were prepared. 

If consumers are unable to judge 
quality, they may be exploited 
through adulteration of the product 
or through misrepresentation of the 
product, its uses and results. De- 
velopment of standards is one of the 
best ways to protect the consumer at 
this point. By means of the Federal 
Pure Food and Drug Law passed in 
1906, the Meat Inspection Law, and 
acts attempting to standardize con- 
tainers, weights, and measures, the 
consumer is protected in the case 
of food which is handled in inter- 
state commerce. Intrastate business 
may be regulated by local laws. 


Pure Food Acts 


As previously stated, it is the pur 
pose of the Federal Pure Food and 
Drug Law to protect the consumer 
from adulteration and misbranding 
of food and drugs. This Food and 
Drug Administration is a part of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department attempts 
to standardize grades and measure- 
ments. Besides the Food and Drug 
Act, the Department of Agriculture 
administers the Farm Products Grad- 
ing Law which permits the Secretary 
of Agriculture to designate the 
standards for canned foods. Grades 
of “A,” “B,” “C,” and off grade 
have been designated for tomatoes, 
corn, peas, and beans. Government 
paid inspectors supervise and inspect 
foods canned under these provisions. 


1938 Improvements 
The Food and Drug Act of 1906 
has been improved by the enactment 
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of a new law in June, 1938, wherein 
misbranding and misleading adver- 
tising is banned. Adulterated or 
contaminated foods may be seized, 
and labels must warn the consumer 
of habit-forming drugs; further, this 
new law permits factory inspection 
and prohibits the placing on the mar- 
ket of any drug until after it has 
eg tested as to whether it is harm- 
ful. 

Any drug sold in interstate com- 
merce must conform to standard 
specifications set by the United States 
Pharmacopeia and the National For- 
mulary. Any deviations from these 
specifications must be indicated. Re- 
visions are made in these standards 
about every ten years. 

The Import Milk Act concerns it- 
self with the wholesomeness of milk, 
while the Tea Act is concerned with 
the quality of tea. The Insecticide 
Act requires insecticides. resin, and 
turpentine to meet quality require- 
ments for these products when they 
enter into interstate commerce. 

Standards for milk as ‘set up by 


‘the Department of Agriculture are, 


Grade “A” for infants and children: 
Grade “B” for adults; and Grade 
“C” for cooking and manufacturing. 


‘Most standards as set up ‘by the De- 


partment of Agriculture are: prime, 
choice, good, and medium. The in- 
spectors stamp all meats entering into 
interstate commerce. Turkeys are 
graded and marked when packed for 
the market. Under the federal law, 
butter must contain at least 80 per 
cent butter fat. A score of 92 on 
butter is considered best. The date 
of packing, grade, and size are indi- 
cated for eggs. 


Home Economics Service 


A Bureau of Home Economics is 
found in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This Bureau attempts to give 
consumers of low income groups 
service. It also attempts to aid the 
consumer in developing higher stand- 
ards of living through more ef- 
ficient buying and thrifty manage- 
ment. 

New Deal legislation sponsored 
many organizations which, to all in- 
tents and purposes were designed to 
aid consumers—the ultimate con- 
sumers. Many of these provisions 
were temporary in nature as evi- 
denced by the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board which was charged with han- 
dling consumer interests under the 
N.R.A. Consumers’ County Councils 
were under the Consumers’ Division 
of the National Emergency Council 
which was not actually a part of 
N.R.A. 

One of the functions of the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division of the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration was defined by the Adminis- 
trator of A.A.A. as being responsible 
to the general public as consumers 
of farm products. Under this func- 
tion, “the Consumers’ Counsel Di- 
vision assembles and gives publicity 
to factual material on changes in 
supplies and prices of foods and other 
farm products, and attempts to as- 
sist in the self-protection of con- 
sumers by publishing information in- 
tended to advise them in wise, eco- 
nomical buying.” 


The ‘Consumers’ Guide”’ 


Consumers’ Guide is a biweekly 
bulletin for consumers. It interprets 
the purposes and operation of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration to consumers. It attempts to 
aid consumers in making prudent 
and economical purchases. It also 
attempts to explain changes in prices 
and costs of food and farm products. 
The bulletin is free on request. 

On January 1, 1936, the Con- 
sumers’ Division created within the 
N.R.A. was transferred to Depart- 
ment of Labor as the Consumers’ 
Project. This Project has as its 
functions the following: (1) Stim- 
ulate interest in the problems of the 
consumer; (2) review public policy 
insofar as it relates to the consumer; 
(3) suggest ways and means to pro- 
mote larger and more economical 
production of useful goods; and (4) 
facilitate the maintenance and _bet- 
terment of the American standard of 
living. Approximately forty publi- 
cations dealing with various phases 
of consumer problems can be ob- 
tained from this division of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Two of the better known bureaus 
are the Bureau of Home Economics 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Both of these bureaus are a 
part of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Bureau of Home Eco- 


-nomics is unique in that it devotes 


all of its money and personnel to the 
solution of consumption problems 
from the point of view of consumers’ 
well-being. This Bureau aids the 
consumer in deciding what types of 
goods and services will best give the 
satisfaction desired. Aid is given 
in the planning of household ex- 
penditures through results obtained 
from researches made. Informa- 
tion concerning the use and care of 
consumer goods is disseminated with 
emphasis on foods, clothing, textile 
and household fabrics, and household 
equipment. 

Any person or group financially in- 
terested in any lot of canned fruits 
and vegetables can obtain Govern- 
ment grading of samples by the 


Bureau of Agricultural [conomics 
upon payment of a fee. This Bureay 
collects and distributes information 
on production, prices, supplies, and 
shipments of farm products and 
farm income. Standards are devel- 
oped for agricultural products and 
for the use of producers and con- 
sumers. Fruits, vegetables, canned 
chicken, chicken products are graded 
and inspected. Dressed beef, lamb, 
and veal found in the mar':ets con- 
tain grade names stamped on the 
meat giving information to consum- 
ers. In many instances gra le labels 
are provided for sausage, frank- 
furters, processed meats, eggs, 
dressed poultry and butter. 


Census Service 


Statistical information is chiefly 
provided by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Cornmerce. 
Monthly statistics in addition to the 
decennial information is compiled 
giving information on the produc- 
tion and/or sales of various com- 
modities. Among consumer=’ goods 
are: shoes, gloves, textiles, «lothing, 
wheat flour, paint, and varnish. 

In the Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, is found 
the Home Economics Fiucation 
Service which has held conierences 
during the past two years for the 
purpose of considering the tcaching 
of consumer education in the pub- 
lic schools. 


The Federal Credit Union system 
which was authorized by Congress 
June 26, 1934, is under the super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. These Federal Credit Unions 
are cooperative thrift and lending 
organizations chartered by the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration under whose supervision they 
operate. Credit facilities for farm- 
ers’ cooperative purchasing and 
marketing organizations are also 
provided by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 


Under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration lending institutions are 
insured against losses suffered on ac- 
count of loans made for the purpose 
of repairing, improving, and/or 
modernizing real property. <A long- 
term mortgage program is also pro- 
vided for which is to make possible 
substantial reductions in mortgage 
interest rates and to stimulate unt 
form mortgage lending and appraisal 
practices throughout the United 
States. 

From the Consumer Market Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, may be obtained material 
on the efficient and economical dis- 
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tribution of consumer goods together 
with facts concerning avoidable dis- 
tribution costs which consumers 
share and help create. From the 
National Income Section of the Di- 
vision of Economic Research may be 
secured detailed estimates of the na- 
tional income for the years 1929 
through 1934 and preliminary esti- 
mates for 1935. 


Labor Statistics 


Collected and published regularly 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, are data on re- 
tail and wholesale prices and the cost 
of living in the United States. This 
Bureau also issued a series of three 
bulletins giving information as to the 
proper procedure for the organiza- 
tion and management of general con- 
sumers’ societies, oil associations, 
and housing societies. Analysis of 
individual states’ consumers’ co- 
operative laws is also available for 
the use of groups wishing to organize 
a cooperative society. 


U. S. Information Service 


The Department of Agriculture 
has an Office of Information which 
acts as a general clearing house for 
information on research, extension, 
regulatory, conservation, and service 
work of the Department. An Of- 
fice of Motion Pictures, Department 
of Agriculture is one of the largest 
producers of educational films in the 
United States. The United States 
Department of Agriculture was the 
first government agency in the world 
to make educational motion pictures. 


A national health inventory is be- 
ing conducted by the Office of Sta- 
tistical Investigation, Division of 
Scientific Research. The Health 
Service has established a method of 
rating the excellence of the milk san- 
itation enforcement work done by a 
municipality. Thirteen years ago 
the Service drew up a uniform milk 
ordinance which any city can adopt. 
Thus far 630 municipalities have 
adopted the ordinance prepared. 


Purposes and duties of the Re- 
settlement Administration include 
‘many phases of raising the level 
of consumption of the low income 
families. This Administration en- 
couraged families to produce home- 
grown farm products in an effort to 
increase their net purchasing pow*r 
and to provide an adequate and a bet- 
ter balanced diet. 


From the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration may be secured a loan 
to finance the entire cost of building 
power and light lines in areas now 
Without electric service. 
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The Bureau of Standards 

The Bureau of Standards is a part 
of the Department of Commerce—‘“a 
department of service to the Amer- 
ican business man.” This Bureau 
cooperates with industrial groups in 
reducing waste by eliminating un- 
necessary variety of product through 
the development of simplified practice 
recommendations satisfactory to pro- 


ducers, distributors, and consumers 
alike. Work of testing is done on 
radio sets, gasoline, automobile oil, 
writing paper, living room rugs and 
the like. This testing is for the man- 
ufacturers but not for the ultimate 
consumer. Of course, it must be 
recognized that the ultimate con- 
sumer may receive residual benefits 
in lower costs and improved product. 


Secretarial Office Appliances Courses 
at the 


Milwaukee Vocational School 
(Continued from page 18) 


instructions cn the care of the ma- 
chine and the proper use and preser- 
vation of the Gelatin roll. 

Here, too, the instructor may 
make special assignments. I might 
mention that job numbers of a tem- 
porary nature and of short run are 
done on the Ditto machines. The 
length of the course varies from 
twenty to thirty clock hours. The 
time variation is due to a student’s 
typing ability, his adaptation to good 
set-up work, and the amount of prac- 
tical work available during the pe- 
riod of instruction. 


Secretarial and Project Typewriting 


The secretarial and project type- 
writing course is designed to give 
rapid and accurate typists an oppor- 
tunity to work on problems that are 
comparable to those found in actual 
office work; to encourage students 
to increase their production through 
a better and more thorough under- 
standing of the possibilities of the 
typewriter ; and to give practice in di- 
rect machine dictation. 

We have divided the course into 
five blocks: style letters, office prob- 
lems, rough drafts, tabulations, and 
legal work. Each block should not 
require more than two weeks on a 
day-school basis. The daily classes 
meet for a 45-minute period. This 
gives the student an opportunity to 
plan and produce a given quantity 
of work in a limited time. 

The business forms used are (as 
mentioned in the Multigraph course ) 
made by student duplicating machine 
operators. These forms are changed 
from time to time to meet the up- 
to-date demands in business. 

To clarify the organization of the 
typewriting course, I shall briefly de- 
scribe each block. 

Block I deals with form letters; 
Block II, office problems, stressing 
telegrams, envelopes, filing cards, 


post cards, bills, statements, receipts 
and specification sheets; Block III, 
rough drafts; Block IV, tabulations 
of accumulated data, trial balances, 
accounting statements, and pay rolls; 
and Block V, legal practice, stress- 
ing complaints, summonses, affida- 
vits, agreements, deeds, abstracts, 
mortgages, contracts, backing 
sheets. 


Employers Expect Properly 
Trained Clerical Workers 

Whether a student takes one or 
all of the courses, he has had an op- 
portunity to learn while in an office 
atmosphere. The type of work ac- 
ceptable and the time required to 
complete each respective course are 
factors influencing his productive of- 
fice ability. 

Successful businesses continue to 
prosper because of their planning 
and organization of work. This the 
student begins to realize because he 
too, must plan and organize his work 
to meet the requirements. 

Modern advancements demand a 
constant evolution in commercial 
training. Commercial schools, and 
commercial educators must be con- 
scious of the rapidly changing meth- 
ods in the business office. 

Our problem as educators is to 
keep in close touch with the busi- 
ness office of today. We should be 
able to give our future clerical work- 
ers that which the employer expects. 
We must not stop with just that one 
motive in mind. We must consider 
the countless number of experienced 
office workers who are clamoring for 
more training, the training which will 
help them keep their job, and the 
thousands who through neglect of 
modern commercial training have 
lost positions, to make the necessary 
adjustments so as to be able to re- 
enter the business world. The answer 
to the problem is Keep Abreast With 
The Machine Age 
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PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business ‘eachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with 2 mem- 
the NationaL Councit or Business EpucatIon. bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 


jati i i ha 
The CouncIL is a central organization of affiliated national, C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 


and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Councit by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 


regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 


individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 


except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 


collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only with te 
from the associations as such. CouNcIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
There are three classes of membership. Class A associations Council of Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 


are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Officers and Official Delegates of Associations 


affiliated with 


The National Council of Business Education 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL COLLEGES 


é CHICAGO AREA BUSINESS EDUCATION DIRECTORS ASSOCIA- 
President: C. M. Thompson, Thompson College, York, Pennsylvania TION 


Secretary: C. W. Woodward, College of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa President: Robert S. Barnes, Waukegan Township Secondary Schools, 
Delegates: Waukegan, Illinois 
i ee: W. Mylius, Virginia College, Richmond, Va. Secretary: Harry B. Bauernfeind, Waukegan Township Secondary 
A. J. Gmeiner, Parks School of Busines, Denver, Colorado Schools, Waukegan, Illinois 
I. D. Wood, Manitowoc Busines College, Manitowoc, Wisconsin Delegate: Robert S. Barnes 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF NEW _ YORK 
CITY AND VICINITY 
President: Mrs. Emma K. Felter, Walton High School, Bronx, New 


ARIZONA BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
President: Ralph A. Masteller, Department of Commerce, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 


Dalawae:” Rene Kalil, “Tucson High School, Tucson, Arizona as O’Callaghan, Junior High School 30, Bronx, 
ew Yor 

Delegates: 

BL ee Sake UCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF Mrs. pire L. Lelash, Miller Secretarial Schools, New York a 
} St. 

ace, tica G Ji a i c 
Secretary: Leslie G. Kelley, Kelley Business Institute, Niagara Falls. Fork 
Delegate: William Risinger COMMERCIAL SUPERVISORY AND RESEARCH CLUB OF 
GREATER CLEVELAND 
BUSINESS _EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION OF ROCHESTER, (Do not have permanent presiding officers) 
NEW YORK Delegates: 
‘President : Clayton C. DeLong, John Marshall High School, Rochester. Mrs. Willia Brownfield, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
ae: Harmon M. Bulley, Franklin High School, Rochester. H. E. Aseltine, West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
e es: 
E. Cook, Board of Education Building, Rochester, New York COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATORS OF OMAHA AND 
Willian R. Foster, East High School, Rochester, New York G T h 
resident: rs. Celia Gearing, Technical High School, Omaha, 

CALIFORNIA OF PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS Nebraska ‘ 

President: H. Forkner, Forkner’s College of Commerce, Stockton. Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Gloria K. Sinnett, University of Omaha, 
j Secretary- Treasurer: O. M. Paine, 1113 Sutter Street, San Francisco. Omaha, Nebraska 
i Delegate: A. H. Forkner Delegate: Mrs. Celia Gearing 
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PELAWARE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: William E. Haines, 11th and Washington Streets, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 
Secretary-Treasurer: Virginia D. Powell, Conrad High School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Delegate: William E. Haines 


DELTA PI EPSILON 
President: Dr. Charles F. Hainfield, City Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Union Hill High School, Union City, New Jersey 
Secretary: Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, Newark School for Secretaries, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Delegate: Dr. Charles F. Hainfeld 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Peter L. Agnew, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York 
Secretary: Raymond C. Goodfellow, Board of Education, Newark, 


New Jersey 


Louis A. a. The Packard School, 253 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 
Harry I. Good, Board of Education, Buffalo, New York 


' FEDERATED BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA 


President: Ralph E. Bauer, 8901 S. Cimarron Street, Los Angeles. 
Secretary: Mary R. Carver, 10860 S. Denker Street, Los Angeles. 
Delegate: Ralph E. Bauer 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION 
President: ‘haeor Crowder, Leesburg, Florida 
Secretary: Ted Sawyer, Tavares, Florida 
Delegate: Chester Crowder 


GAMMA RHO TAU 
President: James A. Moore, 330 No. Lakewood Boulevard, Downey, 
California 
Secretary: George R. Tilford, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Delegates: 
George R. Tilford 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 
John N. Given 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OF 

NEW JERSEY 

President: Herbert W. Letts, Bridgeton, New Jersey 

Secretary: A. Erma Brown. ‘Clifton, New Jersey 

Deleaates: 
Herbert W. Letts 
Frederick Brocklebank, Central High School, Paterson, N. J. 
Charles F. Hainfeld, Union City, New Jersey 


ILLINOIS STATE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Elmer V. Nickel, Senior High School, Decatur, Illinois 
Secretary: Mrs. Geraldine Schmitt, High School, Evanston, Tilinois 
Delegate: Fidelia A. Van Antwerp, Township High School, Joliet. 


INDIANA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ CLUB 
President: B. M. Swinford, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Secretary: Mrs. William G. Bray, School of Business Administration, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Delegate: B. M. Swinford 


INLAND EMPIRE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Chairman: J. Elton, High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Secretary-Treasurer: C. W. Middleton, The Lewis and Clark High 

School, Washington 
Delegate: J. F. Elton 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Wayne Silcox, Ottumwa, Towa 
Secretary-Treasurer: Elsie Housch, Burlington, Iowa 
Delegate: Wayne Silcox 


KENTUCKY BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: H. a Guy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Secretary: R. Jennings, Morehead State eachers College, More- 
head, 
Delegate: H. P. Guy 


LOUISIANA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COMMERCE SECTION 
President: James T. Johnson, Northeast Junior College, Monroe. 
Secretary: Clara Wood. Quachita Parish High School, Monroe. 
Delegate: Herbert A. Hamilton, Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 

mond, Louisiana 


MAINE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL SECTION 
President: Ruth Vickery, Sanford High School, Sanford, Maine. 
Secretary: Dorothy Gustin, Bangor High School, Bangor, ‘Maine 
Delegate: Ruth Vickery 


MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: Clyde W. Kammerer, Central High School, Detroit. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Kate Sibley, Hamtramck High’ School, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan 

Delegates: 
J. L. Holtsclaw, Prin. High School of Commerce, Detroit. 
: M. Trytten, Prin. University High School, Ann Arbor. 


MINNESOTA STATE BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: J. R. ~~ Senior High School, International Falls. 
Secretary-Treasurer: J. V. Porter, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis. 
Delegate: J. V. Porter 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL 
SECTION 


President: Anna B. Larson, Southwest High School, Kansas City. 
Secretary: Douglas L. Linville, Lafayette Junior- Senior High School, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Delegates: 
Anna B. Larson 
Mrs. Karol Greeson, High School, Webster Groves, Missouri 
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NATIONAL ASSULIATION OF COMMERCIAL TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING INSTITUTIONS 
President: Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
Secretary: 1. M. Doutt, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Delegates: 
Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael 


H. M. Doutt 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION 

President: B. F. Williams, Capital City Commercial College, Des 

Secretary: J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Delegates: 
Ivan E. Chapman, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Pauline Everett, 261 S. Doheny Drive, Los Angeles, California 

. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, DISTRICT 1— 
COMMERCIAL SECTION 
President: Clarence A. Crandell, as High School, Beatrice. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Eileen Powell, Dorchester High School, Dorches- 

ter, Nebraska 
Delegate: Clarence A. Crandell 


NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
President: Elmer C. Wilbur, Central High School, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary: William O. Holden, 46 Gooding Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Delegate: Elmer C. Wilbur 


NEW ORLEANS COUNCIL OF TYPEWRITING TEACHERS |. 
President: Beulah Levy, 2217 Brainard Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Secretary: Cecil C. Carver, 219 South Gayoso Street, New Orleans. 
Delegate: Beatrice Levy 


NEW ORLEANS HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Lillian Reynolds, J. McDonogh High School, New Orleans. 
Secretary: Dorothy Simmonds, Allen High School, New Orleans. 
Delegate: Lillian Reynolds 


NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL 


President: Louis H. Bruhn, State Teachers College, Valley City. 
Secretary: Ralph Werner, Harvey High School, Harvey. 
Delegate: Louis H. Bruhn 
NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COMMER- 
CIAL SECTION 
Chairman: Alfred Quinette, South ~~ School, Youngstown, Ohio 
Secretary: Louise Darst, 1145 Euclid Ave . Cleveland, Ohio 
Delegate: Alfred H. Quinette 


OHIO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President: F. Stedman. High School, Portsmouth. Ohio 
Secretary: Gale Watts, High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Deleaates: 

E. F. Stedman 


Paul W. Cutshall,. Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION __ 
President: Hal F. Holt, Northeast High School, Oklahoma City. _ | 
Secretary: J. Frances Henderson, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 

water, Oklahoma 
Deleaates: 
Hal F. Holt 
Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. 
J. Frances Henderson 


PENNSYLVANIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: Paul Swank, McCaskey High School, Lancaster. : 
Secretary: Elizabeth H. Gintzer, John Harris High School, Harrisburg. 
Delegates: 

Paul Swank 
F. D. Hathy, McCaskey High School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA COMMERCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Arthur Hertzfeld, South Philadelphia High School for Boys, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Vice-President and Secretary: Michael J. Goll. Stetson Jr. High 
School, B Street and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Delegate: Arthur Hertzfeld 


SOUTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL 
SECTION 
President: E. T. Hansen, Washington High School, Sioux Falls. 
Secretary-Treasurer: William H. Zick, Brookings, South Dakota 
Delegates: 
T. Hansen 
William H. Zick 


THEASTERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, COM- 
MERCIAL SECT 
President: Clifford et Glazier, Stewart, Ohio 
Delegate: Clifford R. Glazier 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: Parker Liles, Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia 
Secretary: H. P. Guy, College of Commerce, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Delegate: Parker Liles 


SOUTHWEST 
MERCIAL SECTION 
President: Lola Hawkins, 1368 N. Jefferson. Springfield. Missouri. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Louise Shewmake, Carthage High School, Carth- 

age, Missouri 
Delegate: Lola Hawkins 


WISCONSIN BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
President: F. J. Broker, 215 W. Washineton Avenue, Madison. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Laura Ruffer, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Delegate: F. J. Broker 


SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT, COM- 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PROFESSIONAL _ 
FOR IMPROVEMENT 


COMMERCIAL The Summer Session at Armstrong College offers 
unusual opportunities to the high school and 
tf TEACHERS junior college teacher of business. The six weeks 
— of inspiration and relaxation will be filled with 
AND OTHERS rich educational experiences and valuable con- 

tacts. Eighty courses taught by twenty experts, 
embracing the most diversified commercial cur- 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will offer this 


June 10 and ending July 13, the other beginning July 15 and Senmaie Bhialin sedans, 

ending August 17. 
Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type JUL 

of professional training that this institution has given will be Y1 TO AUGUST 9 

given the coming summer, with added features and improve- Write for special bulletin 

ments. A student may begin a course, or take solid classroom » 


og BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Commercial Teacher Training, Accounting, Business Admin- 
istration, and Methods of teaching these and a number of 
the social subjects, = AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 

si lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin. Summer term starts June 3 and 10. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE The picture of the 1940 graduating class will be sent to you 
of the upon request. Write today for information. Address 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, E. O. Fenton, President 

Pein AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Only one hour’s ride from M th Cave Nati | Park (Fully Accrodned ) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION STUDY AND VACATION 


July 1—August 10, 1940 
Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers BOTH AT THE EXPENSE OF ONE 


IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 


THE GATEWAY TO THE ROCKIES 


@ Graduate and under-graduate courses in any field of commerce 


New Professional Courses this Summer @ Bachelor of Science Degree 
Retailing: Materials and Methods; Training for Distributive O i 
under the George-Deon Act: Consumer Business Education : @ Master of Science Degree—with or without thesis 


Credit in most of these courses may be applied toward graduate degrees. @ Visiting instructors of national reputation 


Subject Matter Courses @ Planned recreational and industrial trips 


Geography; Manage- @ Business Education Conference, June 26 and 27 


| 
| 


| 


pial acon Two terms: June 17—July 19: July 22—August 23 


Annual all-day Conference on C. 
will be held July 25. 


For additional information, address 
For Bulletin and Information, Address: CECIL PUCKETT, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director School of Commerce, University of Denver 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts Denver, Colorado 


If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN 
THE APRIL, MAY AND JUNE _ ISSUES. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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; Commercial Education in Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices; Com- 
; mercial Education in Secondary Schools: Curriculum Construction; Commer- 
cial Education in Collegiate and Special Schools; Teaching Commercial 
Geography; Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior and Senior 
High Schools; Teaching Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Teaching Advanced 
| Groep, Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching Stenographic Office Practice; ee 
, Teaching Typewriting; Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Teach- 
if ing Office Practice; Office Practice Laboratory; Business Organization and 
Management: Teaching Methods and Materials; Office Methods and Systems. ee 
4 
j 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


1940 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION S t E N * ' ¥ p Y 
The following courses are offered in the six-week summer 
session program, July 2 to August *: : : The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects, Methods lastitute 
of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration of Teaching Advanced type, 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Foundations of Business prospective teachers of Stenetypy. 
Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Prin- of high school and 
ciples and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
Elementary Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching Elementary ing field. 
Grege Shorthand, Improvement of Instruction in General Busi- Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 


ness, Evaluation of Current Literature in Business Education, and 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 
program, June 4 to June 28 


Seminar in Business Education. 

Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Foundations of The ST E N OTY P E co M PA N Y 
Business Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Educa- 4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
tion, and Evaluation of Current Literature in Business Education. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both bac- 
calaureate and graduate degrees by the School of Education in UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
accordance with the requirements for these degrees. SUMMER SCHOOL June 24 - Aug. 6 

Courses for teachers of business subjects, including Methods in 


REGISTRATION PERIODS Marketing and Merchandising Subjects; Methods in Typewriting; 


INTERSESSION, JUNE 3 SUMMER SESSION JUNE 29 and JULY 1 Methods in Office Practice with special emphasis upon curriculum 
i problems in General Clerical business education; content courses 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession 


. For copy of Bulletin or other information, write to in Accounting, Economics, Finance, Geography, History, Govern- 
SS PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX ment, English and other background subjects. 
New York University, Washington Square, East For information, write to W. L. Einolf, 
New York, N. Y. Room 212 Bennett. Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


THE GREGG UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER SESSION 1940 Summer Courses in Commercial Education 


M h July 8 to August 16 Advanced Typewriting, Transcription, — oe —- on — 
Ses Consumer Busi Education, Advanced Eco Geography, Teach ocial 

R et od courses of incomparable excellence i in secre Office and 
tarial and accounting subjects as well as developing Teaching 

M » Applicati f R i t s ica rac- 


tatisti and professional courses in the fields of education. Program leads 


Write today for bulletin 


eate and ad d degrees. 


to 


— 7 H E G R E G G ¢ re) L L E G E Regular Session: July 2—August 9. Also short courses. 
6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois For information and bulletins, address the Director. 
RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 18 to Friday, August 16 
U M M E R Cc H 0) L be. available. to teachers and regular students Summer Sesion. 
July 1 — August 10, 1940 
Education. Send credits at once for evaluation 
Write for Summer Schoo! Bulletin and General Information. 
Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
— Cambridge, Massachusetts Trenton, New Jersey. 
If You Are A Teacher of Business Subjects, 
somewhat bewildered by the array of topics presented 
in summer school curricula, you will find in 
¢ THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
a guide to the worth-while things that summer schools 
are offering. Succeeding issues will contain further 
useful information concerning Summer Schools. 
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“VD RATHER 
MARCHANT BECAUSE 
ALWAYS INSTANTLY READY 
TO DO ANY TY 
FIGURING!” 


NO PRE-CONDITIONING NECESSARY! 


NO CHANGE FROM ONE TYPE OF 
PROBLEM TO ANOTHER! 


VERSATILITY WITHOUT DELAY! 


As you desire... you can run the whole 
gamut of calculations with a Marchant. 
Instantly, and in any order, you can in- 
termingle multiplication, division, add’- 
tion, subtraction. 


Marchant’s ready versatility is especially 
prized in small and medium size offices. 
Here at last is a machine that really does 
simplify and speed such varied, everyday 
calculating duties as checking invoices, 
computing payroll with Social Security 
deductions, figuring sales statistics and 
percentages...as well as the hundred- 
and-one other figuring jobs required by 
modern business. Anyone...and every- 
one...can use a Marchant on any and 
every kind of figure work! 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service 
Stations in all Principal Cities 
30th 
ed 
MARCHANT CALCULA 
1475 MACHINE couPayy 
Ockiang 


| Caliternig I8E/3/40 


TABLES OF RESULTS 
TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAJ 
MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Burgau provides to schools a free student 
typewriting test service. For the school year 1939-40 eight tests are being published 
and distributed, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for 
administering and scoring these tests. 2 

The tests for October, November, December, and January were sent t« schools 
September 15, 1939, with the week in which each was to be given clearly jdicated 
both in the test manual and on the tests themselves. 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results: obtained 
by a group of cooperating teachers are being published in this JouRNAL. RB sults on 
each of the October, November and December tests were published in the issio of this 
magazine for the month following the one in which the test was given. 

Owing to the lateness of the date on which the January test could be given, sufficient 
reports of results had not been received when the February issue of the /ourNat 
went to press to justify publication of the results in that issue. 

The following table indicates the results on the January Typewriter Ed.cational 
Research Bureau Tabulation Test as reported by the cooperating group o! schools, 
These results were obtained by a carefully selected group of teachers who cave the 
test in accordance with the manual of instructions. 


RESULTS FOR TABULATION TEST 
VOLUME VI - JANUARY 1940 - NUMBER 4 


Periods a Week 


Grade Last Present Length Number - 
Tested Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average 


5 § 40-45 min. 2017 137 
> 40-45 min. 936 101 
5 60 min. 158 217 


Scores 


1 
1 
1 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
The Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City 


March 21, 22 and 23 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
1940 Series—May 16, 17, 18 


Covering following positions—Bookkeeper, Stenographer, Typist, Machine Transcriber, 
Calculating Machine Operator, File Clerk. 


AUSPICES N. O. M. A., and NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


For descriptive booklet address Joint Committee on Tests, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


TRAIN STUDENTS with 


Thousands of business organizations are now us- 


ing the Vari-Typer . ; . the composing Type 
Writer with changeable faces and spaces. This 
office machine red positi and printing 
costs for forms, bulletins, booklets, catalogs, fold- 
ers, etc. Trained operators are in demand. In- 
vestigate the possibilities of offering Vari-Typer with actual samples ef work 
training in your school. produced. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 
333 Sixth Avenue ° 


WRITE TODAY for new 
demonstration portfolio 
“How to Profit 
with Vari-Typer” 


New York, N. Y. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions had a most 
successful meeting in St. Louis on Febru- 
ary 23 and 24. All previous conferences 
of this organization have been for only 
one day. The new plan of holding a two- 
day conference was well received by 
everyone. 

All sessions were well attended and the 
program was carried out as announced in 
this magazine. At the luncheon meeting 
on Saturday Dr. L. A. Pittenger, presi- 
dent of Ball State Teachers College, gave 
an inspiring address on the subject “Edu- 
cating for Democracy.” 

The conference theme was “\Vhat Con- 
stitutes an Adequate Business Teacher- 
Training Program.” The program on Fri- 
day is given over to speeches by: Dr. Her- 
bert A. Tonne, New York University; Dr. 
H. G. Shields, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. Charles E. 
Prall, Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Council on Education; Profes- 
sor Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege. Whitewater, Wisconsin; Mr. Elvin 
S. Eyster, North Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; and Professor Paul L. 
Sasgiver, Boston University. 

Saturday morning was devoted to a 
panel discussion growing out of the gen- 
eral conference theme. The members of 
the panel were: Dr. McKee Fisk, chair- 
man, Professor Paul A. Carlson, Mr. EI- 
vin S. Eyster, Professor Paul L. Sals- 
giver, Dr. H. G. Shields, Dr. M. E. Stude- 
baker, Dr. James M. Thompson and Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne. Following the panel 
discussion, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, chair- 
man of the committee on policies, gave 
the concluding talk. 

Ann Brewington of the University of 
Chicago, who has edited the Builetin 
Service so efficiently for the past several 
years, again accepted the appointment as 
chairman of the association’s Research 
Committee and editor of its Bulletin Serv- 
ice for the new year. 


N. A. B. T. T. I. St. Louis Meeting 


The Committee on Policies was contin- 
ued without change in personnel. It is 
composed of Dr. H. L. Forkner of Co- 
lumbia University, chairman; Professor 
Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston University ; and 
Professor Lloyd Jacobs, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The name of the organization was 
changed. The word “business” was sub- 
stituted for the word “commercial” in the 
name. In the future the organization is 


Paul L. Salsgiver 


to be known as the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 

The following officers were elected for 
the new year: 

President: Professor Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston 
University, Boston 

Vice-President: Frances B. 
University, Philadelphia 

Secretary: H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 

Treasurer: Edith M. Winchester, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Board of Directors: Dr.. McKee Fisk, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Dr. H. G. Shields, University of Chicago; Thomas 
Coates, New River State College; Dr. Paul O. 
Selby, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri; and Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Bowers, Temple 


American Business Writing Association 


C. R. Anderson of the University of II- 
linois, secretary of the American Business 
Writing Association, reports that the re- 
cent New Orleans convention of that 
group was “an experience”’—the meetings 
Were interesting, the sightseeing trips very 
much worth while and the food “beyond 
compare.” 


_ The principal speaker was Jules Pag- 
lin, direct-mail specialist of New Orleans, 
Who talked on “Let’s Make Them Hu- 
man.” His address was suitably illustrated 
with actual letters. 


RR. Aurner of the University of Wis- 
consin, president of the association, opened 
the convention and gave an excellent ad- 
dress at the closing session. W. P. Boyd 
of the University of Texas was general 
chairman and received much praise for 
the success of the convention. 
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Ball State Invitational Conference 


The Twentieth Annual Invitational Con- 
ference of. Indiana Business Teachers was 
held at Ball State Teachers College, Feb- 
ruary 9 and 10. The central theme around 
which the program was built was “Tested 
Teaching Procedures.” The conference 
opened with a dinner meeting, February 
9, at which time Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 
of Columbia University spoke on “Chal- 
lenges to Business Teachers.” 

At the sectional meetings, February 10, 
demonstration classes provided the basis 
for a discussion of tested teaching pro- 
cedures. The bookkeeping class was 
taught by Donald C. Bowen of Anderson 
High School; the shorthand class by Dr. 
Russell S. Burkhart of Burris School, the 
laboratory school for Ball State; and the 
typing class by Jennie Reul of Madison 
High School. Group discussions were also 
held by an administrators’ section, a gen- 
eral business section, and an office ma- 
chines. section. W. Harmon Wilson, 


South-Western Publishing Co., took 4 
leading part at the general business sec- 
tion, and Indiana teachers led in the dis- 
cussions in the other sections. 

Appearing on the general program, Feb- 
ruary 10, were Clyde I. Blanchard, The 
Gregg Publishing Company; F. H. El- 
well, professor of accounting, University 
of Wisconsin; Margaret Mailliard, head 
of the instruction department of The 
Stenotype Company; Dr. Forkner; and 
Albert Tangora, speed typist. 

The Fifth Annual Business Educational 
Exhibit was held February 9 and 10. 
Chester Soucek, speed typist, gave special 
demonstrations February 9. 

The program for the Conference was 
under the direction of Inez Ahlering, 
Reitz High School, Evansville, who was 
president for the past year. The officers 
for the coming year are: President, Harry 
Hatcher, Mishawaka High School; vice- 
president, George Wagoner, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis; sec- 
retary, Mary Dunn, Alexandria High 
School. 

Illinois Meeting 

The speakers on the program for the 
morning session of the March 29th con- 
vention of the Illinois Commercial Edu- 
cation Association are: Lester J. Schloerb, 
director of occupational research of the 
Chicago schools, Chicago, Illinois; W. 
Harmon Wilson, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Ham- 
den L. Forkner, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. The meetings 
are to be held at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago. 

At the luncheon meeting T. C. Campbell 
will deliver an address on the topic “Elec- 
trify Education for Business.” The speak- 
er at the afternoon session will be Clyde 
I. Blanchard, of The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City. Albert Tan- 
gora, speed typist, will give a demonstra- 
tion at this meeting. 

The evening will be devoted to the an- 
nual Illinois Vocational Association han- 
quet and dance. 

e 
Utah Conference 

A commercial teachers’ conference, un- 
der the direction of H. B. Gunderson, 
Utah State Vocational Director, will be 
held in connection with the commercial 
contest at Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, April 12. 

Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City, will be the 
guest speaker at the conference. His sub- 
ject will be, “Common Denominators in 
Business Education,” after which he will 
conduct an open discussion. 

° 


Meetings of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors 

The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors will hold 
meetings in Atlantic City, March 21, 22, 
and 23. The headquarters for the conven- 
tion will be at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
The Ritz-Carlton has announced conven- 
tion rates to anyone wishing to stay. over 
the Easter week-end, provided he has reg- 
istered by Thursday night, March 21. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Convention Program 


TIME: March 20, 21, 22, 23. 


PLACE: The Ambassador, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
THEME: Contribution of Business Education to Youth Adjustment. 


Wednesday, March 20 


Arrangement of Exhibits. 
Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Thursday, March 21 


9:30 A. M. 
Registration of members—registration desk. 
Sale of Banquet tickets—registration desk. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board 
and chairmen of the local committee. 
10:15 A. M. 
Music by the Atlantic City High School Trio and 
Glee Club under the direction of Elsie C. 


Mecaskie. 
10:30 A. M. 


Address of Welcome—Arthur S. Chenoweth, 
superintendent of Schools, Atlantic City. 
Response to Address of elcome—Conrad_ J. 
Saphier, Vice President, New York, New York. 
10:45 A. M. 
President’s Address—Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University School of Education. 
11:30 A. M. 
Address: “Skills and the Good Life’’-—Hon. T. V. 
Smith of the University of Chicago and Con- 
gressman at Large from Illinois. 


Louis A. Rice, Principal, The Packard School, 
New York, New York. 

Edward J. Rowse, Supervisor of Merchan- 
dising Instruction, Public Schools, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Conrad Saphier, Chairman, Department 
of Secretarial Studies, Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


7:00 P. M. 
Banquet 


Toastmaster: Peter L. Agnew, President of the 
Association. 

Speaker: Dr. Amos O. Squire, Medical Examiner 
for Westchester County, New York 


Reception and Dance. 


Friday, March 22 
10:00 A. M.-12:00 M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
The Secretarial Field and the 
Youth Problem 
Under the direction of Katherine W. Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Chairman: Mrs. Agnes Craig Seavey, Auburn 
School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine. 


PETER L. AGNEW 
President 


2:00-4:00 P. M. 
Commission on Business Education— 
Panel Discussion 


Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York. : 

Chairman: John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Clyde B. Edgeworth, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Hamden L. Forkner, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. | 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of Business 
Education, Newark, New Jersey. 

Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant in Secondary 
Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey. a 

Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Edu- 
cation Service, S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York, New York. 

F. G. Nichols, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Clinton A. Reed, Chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York. 
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CONRAD J. SAPHIER 
Vice-President 


Secretary 


“As the Employer Sees It,” Harry W. Nock, 
Service Department, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Delaware. . 

“As a Director of Business Education Sees It,” 
Mrs. Mildred J. Langston, Dean, Katharine 
Gibbs School, New York, New York. 

“As a Business Teacher Sees It,” Mildred J. 
O’Leary, Swampscott High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 

Discussion. 


The Accounting Field and the 
Youth Problem 


Under the direction of Harry I. Good, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, New York. 

Chairman: Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Corr- 
mercial Education, Board of Education, Buffalo, 
New York. 

“As the Employer Sees It,’ Charles H. Yard- 
ley, Assistant to the Cone, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“As a Director of Business Education Sees It,” 
Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of Business Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“As a Business Teacher Sees it,’”’ Canio Scoca, 
South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Discussion. 


RAYMOND C. GOODFELLOW 


The Clerical Field and the 
Youth Problem 


Under the direction of Clyde B. Edgeworth, Super. 
visor of Commercial Education, Baltimore, 
Chairman: Charles W. Dudderar, Senior Com. 
mercial Instructor, Boys’ Vocational Schoo} 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
“As the Employer Sees It,” R. A. Brenner, Man. 
ager, Personnel Department, Remingt Rand 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
“As a Director of Business Education Sees It.” 
William E. .Haines, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Public Schools, Wilmingt\n, Dela. 


ware. 

“As® a Business Teacher Sees It,” M. Herbert 
Freeman, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Discussion. 


The Distributive Occupations a: | the 
Youth Problem 


Under the direction of R. G. Walters, ( 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 
Chairman: Herbert E. McMahan, State 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
“As the Employer Sees It,” Ernest b 
Personnel Manager, R. H. 

York, New York. 

a Director of Business Education It,” 

Grace Brennan, Assistant to Director Division 

of Educational and Vocational Guid. De 
partment of Education, Brooklyn, New York. 

“As a Business Teacher Sees It,’’ Eleonor Me. 
Dougall Taylor, Grove City High Sch. |. Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. 

Discussion. 


ove City 
Preachers 


Lawton, 
Macy & ‘o., New 


12:00 Noon 
University of Pittsburgh 
Room III 
12:30 P. M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon. 


Under the direction of M. H. Freeman, 
dent; West Side High School, New 
Jersey. 


Presi- 
k, New 


P. MYERS HEIGES 
Treasurer 


Rider College Alumni Luncheon. 
Under the Direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. ; 
(Inquire at the registration desk for details 
regarding tickets for these luncheons.) 


2:00 P. M.-4:00 P. M. 
PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Elementary Business Training and 
Business Arithmetic 


Under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, State Depart 
ment of Education, Albany, New York. 

Chairman: David B. Brady, John Marshall High 
School, Rochester, New York. 

Nicholas Mambruno, Wilby High School, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

W. Alan Waltham, Boys’ Vocational School, 
Catherine P. Boyle, South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 

vania. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Under the direction of Harry I. Good, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, New York. 
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Chairman: N. B. Curtis, Director of 
Shippens- 


Education, State Teachers College, 
bur; 
ery McCracken, East Side Commercial 
ond | Technical High School, Newark, N. 
Karl J. Moser, Western High School, Was. 
ington, D. 
E. Duncan Hyde, Head, Commercial Depart- 
ment, Baltimore City ‘ollege, Baltimore. 
Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Board of Education, Buffalo. 


Shorthand and Typewriting 
Under the direction of Katherine W. Ross, Boston 


Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Chairman: Myrtle Hensor, Head, Commercial 
Department, Princeton Junior-Senior High 
School. Princeton, New Jersey. 

Mildred Kendall, Boston Clerical School, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Charies P. Robart, High School, Atlantic 


City, New Jersey. 

Mildred E. Taft, Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire. 

Harold H. Smith, Editor of Typewriting 
Publishing Company, 
New York, N ork 


Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Social Business 
Under the direction of Clyde B. Edgeworth, 


Supervisor of Commercial Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Chairman: Dr. Noel P. Laird, Professor of 
Economics and Business Administration, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Dr. J. H. Dodd, Head, Department of 
Commerce, Mary Washington College, 


Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Z. Carleton Staples, Master, Dorchester High 
School for Boys, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Robert E. Slaughter, Professor of Business 
Education, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 

Virginia. 

Michael A. Travers, Professor of Business 
Education, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Office Practice 


Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Chairman: Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant in 
Secondary Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Clara J. McCabe, Fosdick-Masten Park High 
School, Buffalo, New York. 
Amy orne, Yonkers Commercial High 
School, Yonkers, New York. 
Chester Katenkamp, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Benjamin Kuykendall, Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Distributive Occupations 


Under the Direction of R. G. Walters, 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


Chairman: Herbert E. McMahan, State Teachers 
College Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Charles J. Jensen, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Chester High School, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

A. L. DeMond, Teacher of Retailing, Car- 
dozo High School, W ashington, Cc. 
Carroll A. Nolan, Teacher of Salesmanship, 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. Ind. 

Harold W. Thomas. Teacher of Distributive 
Subjects, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

4:30 P. M. 


Meeting of the Department of Business Education 
of the N. E. A. under the direction of Fred- 
erick H. Riecke, Chairman of the Eastern 
Division—Meeting place will be announced on 
the bulletin board. 


EVENING 


The evening has been left free so that groups 
and organizations may have time for their 
own meetings. The Hospitality Committee 
will be glad to furnish information about 
teligious services or entertainment activities 
which are available in Atlantic City this evening. 


Saturday, March 23 
8:30 A. M. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Alumni 
and Commercial Education Club Breakfast. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will be in charge of the meeting. 
(Inquire at the registration desk for details 
regarding the room and tickets.) 


10:00 A. M. 


Grove 


General Meeting 


Address by the Honorable A. Harry Moore, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey. 
Business Meeting. Drawing for prizes. 


MARCH, 1940 


©. 


Mrs. Frances Doub North, president of 
the N.E.A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation, reports that arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the department are 
well under way. Business teachers who 
plan to attend the convention in Milwaukee 
from June 30 to July 4 are urged to send 
their requests for room reservations at 
the New Pfister Hotel to Mr, Alvin J. 
Monroe, Manager of the Milwaukee Con- 
vention Bureau, 611 Broadway, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


In addition to addresses by well-known 
educators and business executives, the 
program will include a round- table dis- 


Central 


As announced in the February issue of 
this magazine, the Central Commercial 
Teachers Association will hold its 1940 
convention in Minneapolis, Minnesota, at 
the Nicollet Hotel, on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, April 11, 12 and 13. Presi- 
dent E. R. Maetzold has announced a 
splendid program of interest to teachers 


MAETZOLD 
President 


and leaders in all phases of business edu- 
cation—the public and parochial schools, 
the teacher-training institutions and the 
private business school. 

Thursday is set aside as Private School 
Executives Day and special features have 
been arranged for managers and teachers 
of private business schools on that day. 
In the evening there will be a reception 
for C.C.T.A. members and their guests. 

Friday and Saturday will be given over 
to general meetings on topics of common 


Tri-State 


Elaborate plans are being made for the 
spring convention of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association to be held 
at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. on April 26 and 27 

The activities begin on Friday evening, 
April 26, with a semi-formal party and 
dance. 

Following a business meeting on the 
following morning the members will lis- 
ten to addresses by outstanding speakers. 
A record attendance is expected at the 
usual luncheon meeting. The names of 
the speakers for these meetings will be 
announced in the April issue of this maga- 
zine. 

The present officers of the association 
are: President, Dr. E. G. Miller, director 
of Commercial Education of Pittsburgh; 


Department 


Association 


Association 


Activities 


cussion, “Information Please.” The Mil- 
waukee teachers have planned a reception 
for convention guests on the opening 
night. The meeting will close with a boat 
trip on Lake Michigan. 


Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, national 
membership director, recently announced 
to the Department directors of the dif- 
ferent states that from every indication, 
the goal of 5,000 memberships will be 
easily reached by convention time. Many 
states have already exceeded this year the 
total number of memberships obtained 
last vear. 


Convention 


interest to all business educators and to 
a series of discussion sections. The sec- 
tional meetings, each headed by a compe- 
tent leader. have been planned to encour- 
age floor discussion and exchange of view- 
points. The discussion sections will in- 
clude Secretarial Training, Typing, Gen- 
eral Business, Bookkeeping, Office Ma- 
chines together with demonstrations and 
exhibits. 

The association is fortunate in obtaining 
several outstanding speakers, including 
Charles Copeland Smith, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Paul H. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; George 
Seike and Arnold FE. Schneider, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
Llovd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; J. O. Christianson, 
University of Minnesota; Emory J. 
Price, Pillsbury Flour Milling Co.; John 
Robert Gregg, The Gregg Publishing 
Company; Dusty Miller, inspirational and 
humorous speaker, Wilmington, Ohio. 

The annual banquet and ball are sched- 
uled for Friday evening, April 12. Speak- 
ers of the evening will be Dr. John Rob- 
ert Gregg, who will talk on the “Memor- 
ies of the Early Days of the C.C.T.A..” 
and Dusty Miller, whose address will be 
“The Richest Teacher.” 

Officers of the organization are E. R. 
Maetzold, Minneapolis Business College, 
president; Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, vice-president; Floyd 
W. Hancock, Marshalltown High School, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, second  vice-presi- 
dent; Irene M. Kessler, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, secretary; and Leora 
Johnson, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, secretary. 


a 


Convention 


vice-president, Karl M. 
cipal of Duffs-lron City 
burgh; second  vice- -president, 
Walter, Crafton High School, 
Pa.; treasurer, Russell P. Bobbitt, Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary, Galia M. Null, Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Members of the Executive Board for 
the past year have been the officers and 
the following: W. B. Elliott, president 
of Elliott School of Commerce, Wheeling, 
West Virginia; D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; R. F. Webb, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; 
Margaret H. Ely, Margaret Morrison 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh; and Kennard E. Goodman, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Maukert, prin- 
College, Pitts- 
William 
Crafton. 
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April Events 


Consumer Education Conference 


The second annual National Consumer 
Education Conference will be held April 
1, 2. and 3, 1940, Dr. John M. Cassels, di- 
rector of the Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation at Stephens College, announced re- 
cently. The program will include repre- 
sentatives and speakers of national promi- 
nence from the fields of education, gov- 
ernment, and business and will be spon- 
sored by the Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation. 

The purpose of the meeting, Dr. Cassels 
states, is to bring together in one group 
educators and spokesmen of consumer 
groups, government, and business for an 
interchange of ideas on the problems otf 
consumer education. The first confer- 
ence was held last spring and was at- 
tended by more than 600 delegates from 
all over the United States. 

The central theme of the three-day 
meeting will be “Making Consumer Edu- 
cation Effective.” Among the subjects to 
be discussed will be: the effects of the 
European war on American consumers; 
the problems of guarding against propa- 
ganda; the relation of consumers with 
business; the extent of government serv- 
ices in the consumers’ interests; what to 
include in and how to teach consumer 
problems to the various levels of ele- 
mentary school, junior and senior high 
school, college and adult groups. 

Spokesmen representing the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, labor, and tarmer organiza- 


tions will tell what their respective groups 
are doing in the way of a “special ap- 
proach to consumer education.” Represen- 
tatives of the advertising and education 
professions will take up the question of 
what should be taught about advertising 
in a consumer education course, and gov- 
ernment officials will discuss the problems 
of consumer income, consumers and 
monopoly, the economics of consumer 
standards, and the choosing and using of 
materials in the consumer education field. 


Denver Sales Institute 


The eighth annual Retail Sales Institute, 
conducted by the School of Commerce of 
the University of Denver, will be held 
from April 1 to April 26. 

The Institute is designed to meet the 
needs of business people who desire to 
study special subjects for personal and 
professional improvement. The program 
this year has been expanded to include 
special work for teachers and training 
staff members as well as classes for store 
and office groups. The classes will be con- 
ducted from 7:00 to 8:30 P.M., Monday 
through Friday inclusive, and will include 
such courses as Business Mathematics, 
Fundamentals of Apparel Selling, Book 
Review and Current Events, Volume Sell- 
ing, Secretarial Essentiais, Effective Eng- 
lish, Teacher and Personnel Work, Public 
Speaking, and Psychology Applied—Hu- 
man Behavior. 


Jersey Consumer Conference 


A consumer education confereice at the 
State Teachers College, Trenton, Ney 
Jersey, is planned for April 13. 

In the morning there will be twenty. 
minute talks by C. B. Larrabee, managing 
editor of Printers Ink Monthly; "Edward 
Reich, teacher in the merchandising de- 
partment of Newtown High School, New 
York City, and F. J. Schlink of Consum- 
ers’ Research, Washington, New Jersey. 
Méving pictures prepared especially for 
use by consumer education organizations 
will be shown. 

Following luncheon, there wil! be talks 
by classroom teachers, followed ‘vy a dis- 
cussion period. The speakers are: Alfred 
Bray, Irvington High School, !+vington, 
New Jersey; Marie Fuller, Madison High 
School, Madison, New Jersey, an’ Russell 
Stompler, Mount Holly High School, 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. 


Indiana Clinic 


The third annual Indiana Sta'e Com- 
merce Clinic will be held at India.a State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, 0 April 
13. Frederick G. Nichols, of | larvard 
University, will be the guest speaker. 

Students and alumni of the sc’ ool will 
have an opportunity to state their \iews on 
business education in a round tale dis- 
cussion, which is to be followed! by a 
discussion led by W. Harmon Wilson of 
the South-Western Publishing Company, 
Others on the program are Ralph N. 
Tirey, president of Indiana State, and 
Herman Boyle, Standard Oil (Company 
executive. 


1 How can you tell when a letter is released 


for filing? 


2 Do you always file by the name on a letter- 
ad? 
ey type 3 sg is done when a letter can be asked 
‘or in two ways? 
HERE 1S THE T 4 Do pupils need practice in finding as well 
E SERVICE 5 Isit possible to signal inventory in units of 


THES 


scale? 
7 


ow can you signal two successive years 
on the same month scale? 


time? 
ANSWER 6 How do you signal plus or minus on a 


TWO BOOKS AND EIGHT 
SERVICES SUPPORT YOUR 
TEACHING OF OFFICE PRACTICE 


systems. 


You need no extended, specialized experience to teach filing or 
visible record keeping. Remington Rand’s Practice Plans equip you 
to offer this instruction with fullest confidence. Detailed textbooks 
provide the material for classroom work with miniature business 


First the teacher may take the course by mail. Later Keys and 
Guides supply her with solutions for all standard problems. Finally, 
as your discussion becomes more technical, you have the support of 
the Question and Answer Service of the American Institute of Filing 
and a free consultation service through its staff. 


In short, here is a completely planned educational program, laid 
out for several courses whose lengths accord with any conditions 


encountered. All based, naturally, upon the “Learning by Doing” 
principle, now adopted by several hundred schools which use the 


Practice Plans. 


The coupon below will bring you the facts you need to include 
filing and visible record keeping in your curriculum. It will put you 


in touch with the most helpful additions ever made to modern in- 
struction in office practice. Sign, detach and mail the coupon today. 


Remington Rand Inc. 


BUFFALO 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


NEW YORK 
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Fraternities and Sororities 


Delta Pi Epsilon Activities 


Following the recent annual banquet of 
Delta Pi Epsilon in Pittsburgh the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Dr. McKee Fisk, A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; vice president, M. H. 
Freeman, West Side High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey; secretary, Ruby Hemp- 
hill, A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; associate secretary, Madeline S. 
Strony, Newark School for Secretaries, 
Newark, New Jersey; treasurer, Francis 
V. Unzicker, A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; _ historian, Eugene 
Hughes, School of Commerce, New York 
University, New York City. Dr. Charles 
F, Hainfeld, director of commercial edu- 
cation, Union City, New Jersey, is the 
retiring president. 

Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate 
fraternity in business education, has two 
chapters, one at New York University, 
New York City, and the other at the 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

The New York University chapter re- 
cently held an initiation dinner at the 
Hotel Collingwood, New York City. 
Twelve members were taken into the fra- 
ternity at that time. Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, associate professor of business 
education of New York University, pre- 
sented the initiates with their keys. Ira 
M. Kline, director of the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments of New York University was 
the honorary member. Mr. Kline gave an 
interesting talk on the subject of Employ- 
ment for Teachers 


Pi Omega Pi Officers 


At the recent convention of Pi Omega 
Pi, held in Pittsburgh, the following offi- 
cers were elected: President: J. Frances 
Henderson, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater; vice-president: Mildred M. 
Payne, State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebraska; secretary: John Crouse, State 
Teachers College, \Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin; treasurer: Albert E. Drumheller, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; editor: Dr. Clyde Beighey, State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois; or- 
ganizer: Arnold E. Schneider, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
historian; Irma Ehrenhardt, State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

New chapters of Pi Omega Pi have 
been installed at Ohio State University, 
Columbus; State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; and Mississippi State 
College, Columbus. 


Phi Theta Pi Adds Chapter 


Phi Theta Pi, commerce fraternity, re- 
cently granted its forty-sixth charter to 
its new chapter at Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles. Six new chapters were 
added during 1939. 

E. C. Hinckley, of L. D. S. Business 
College, Salt Lake City, is chairman of 
the national organization, and Charles R. 
McCann, McCann School of Business, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, is president. 

The international convention of the fra- 
ternity, will be held at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago on July 19, 20, and 21. 


New Central Office for Pi Rho Zeta 


J. I. Kinman, Grand President of Pi 
Rho Zeta International, has announced 
the removal of the Central Office to Bur- 
lington, Iowa. This fraternity is now a 
division of the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges, of which C. W. 
Woodward, College of Commerce, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, is the executive secretary. 

The new location will enable the office 
to give more prompt service to the chap- 
ters throughout the United States, Can- 
ada and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Pi Rho Zeta International has grown 
from seven active chapters three years 
ago, to 106 at this time. Chapters have 
been installed in some of the leading 
business schools and universities, some of 
which institutions are members of the 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges, and some are not. 

In the new set-up, J. 1. Kinman of 
Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington, becomes Governor General 
of Pi Rho Zeta International. 


New Chapters of Alpha Pi Epsilon 


George Larson of the Larson Junior 
College, Hamden, Connecticut, the recent- 
ly elected president of the Alpha Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary secretarial so- 
ciety for college trained secretaries, has 
announced the establishment of chapters 
at The College of St. Catherina, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Worthington Junior College, 
Worthington, Minnesota; and Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebraska. 

Alpha Pi Epsilon seeks to profession- 
alize the status of college trained secre- 
taries and to give them adequate recog- 
nition. 


FREEDOM for Secretaries! 


New features save you 
time and energy... 


THIS NEW Automatic Margin 
Set enables secretaries to set both 
left and right margin stops 
quickly, conveniently and _ pos- 
itively. Note that setting of both 
stops is controlled by a single 
lever. Phone any L C Smith rep- 
resentative for free demonstra- 
tion of this and other features 
making for speed and operating 
economy. 


SEND FOR FREE TYPING TIPS 


New editionof“'Tips toTyp- 
ists.” Useful little booklet 
of time-saving ideas on typ- 
ing. Also explains special 
features of the newLC Smith. 
Mail coupon. 


THE NEW 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc * Syracuse, New York 


MARCH, 1940 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC | 
Desk 3, 173 Almond Street, Syracuse, N.Y. | 


Maybe some of your “Tips to Typists”” would 


| be new to me. Please send free copy. 


Name. 


| 
| Address 
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HEATH'S 
Modern 
Business Texts 


CORRELATED DICTATION 


AND TRANSCRIPTION 
FORKNER—OSBORNE—O’BRIEN 


Prepares your pupils for perfect transcription. Effectivety corre- 


lates all the necessary el ts—shorthand, typing, spelling, 
usage, punctuation, vocabulary, syllabication, letter style studies, 
etc. Material in first six units composed exclusively of the first 
30000 words of the Horn Basic Writing Vocabulary. Strokes are 
counted on all typing and shorthand material. Organization makes 
the book a practical reference and style manual covering the 
daily needs of the stenographer. 


STUART TYPING 


SECOND EDITION 
ESTA ROSS STUART 


A complete revision with many new features, including more 
specific provision for personal use and new style studies. Complete 
and two-book editions. 


EVERYDAY LAW 
BLISS AND ROWE 


Presents those aspects of business law of greatest social and 
vocation value to the pupil. Helpful Teacher’s Manual. 


ESSENTIALS OF 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
KANZER AND SCHAAF 


Based on real business situations. Abundant problem, drill, and 
review material. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
Be Sure To Visit the Heath Exhibit at the E. C. T. A. Convention 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL 


e INTRODUCTORY 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


JOEL S. GEORGES & WILLIAM CONLEY 
WRIGHT JUNIOR COLLEGE 


SOUND ‘SIMPLE PRACTICAL 


For the elementary course. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. NEW YORK 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
1940 Series—May 16, 17, 18 


Covering following positions—Bookkeeper, Stenographe:. Typist 
Machine Transcriber, Calculating Machine Operator, File Clerk. 


AUSPICES N.O.M.A., and 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


For descriptive booklet address Joint Committee on Tests, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


TABS HAVE THE 
NATURAL READING | 
ANGLE OF 45° 


Angular celluloid tab 
guides look you 
“straight in the eye.” 


\ 
THESE INDEX TABS ARE SO 
EASY TO FIND—EASY TO READ 


Globe-Wernicke angular celluloid tab guides and folders help 

prevent filing fatigue, reduce wear and tear, speed up filing and 

save money. No stooping or bending is necessary to read index: 
ing, even in the lowest drawers. 


Transparent celluloid gives full visibility to 
| insert labels and protects them from becoming 
soiled or damaged. Inserts are removable, 
making possible unlimited expansion. Ask 
our local dealer to show you these useful and 


economical guides and folders. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York City 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, presents another 
of its group evaluations of consumer cooperation films. All films have been screened 


and are available to teachers. 


The House Without a Landlord 
Three Reels, 16 mm. Silent 


Distributed By: 
The Cooperative League of America 
167 West 12 Street 
New York City 


Grade Placement: 
High school classes in economics and 
possibly economic geography. 


Sale: $60.00 
Rental: $3.00 for one day 
$1.50 for each additional day 
Borrower pays transportation both ways. 


Running Time: About 40 Minutes 


Summary 


The purpose of this film is to depict 
the varied cooperative activities of some 
of the members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, of which Syd- 
ney Hillman is president. The union, 
however, is not directly connected with 
this enterprise. These activities center 
about the apartment houses which were 
cooperatively built in the northern section 
of the Bronx in New York City on a site 
overlooking a reservoir and Van Cortland 
Park. 

The apartment houses are of modern 
design and landscaped with trees, ter- 
races and fountains. In all the buildings 
comprising the project there are 630 apart- 
ments with 2,700 occupants. Non-union 
members may be cooperators. The total 
cost of the project was $3,700,000 of 
which one-third was subscribed by the 
cooperators and the balance obtained on 
mortgage. Members of five other unions 
are employed by the Amalgamated Apart- 
ments. The members of this project are 
also members of the Eastern Cooperative 
League and run additional cooperative 
enterprises. Since the nearby streets are 
crowded, roof playgrounds offer play space 
for children and adults. Another co- 
operative service is a bus to carry ten- 
ants to the subway. There is a coopera- 
tive laundry service and a modern co- 
Operative grocery store; supplies for the 
8rocery are purchased from the Eastern 

perative Wholesale. Quality is stated 
to be controlled through consumer owner- 
ship. There is a cooperative milk service 


Which is claimed to give higher quality 
‘milk at a lower cost. As a result of a 
dispute with the electric utility company 


the enterprise installed its own $70,000 
iesel plant to generate electricity. Com- 
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parative costs of the privately generated 
electricity and the utility electricity are 
not indicated. 

Financial transactions having to do with 
all the cooperative enterprises are cen- 
tralized. Rebates of $27,000 were shown 
being given to cooperators. A credit 
union, an outgrowth of the other co- 
operative services was shown in action. 
Cooperation is also shown in connection 
with dancing classes, entertainments, lec- 
tures, a summer play school, a swimming 
pool hired by the season, children’s or- 
chestras, swimming instruction, painting, 
basket-weaving and murals. 


Evaluation 


In the evaluation of this film the com- 
mittee will attempt to avoid making a 
judgment on the relative efficiency of co- 
operative economic organizations and 
profit-motivated ones. The aim of this 
film is to present the strongest possible 
case for economic cooperation. Appeal 
for economic cooperation is made by pre- 
senting a large number of illustrations in 
fields where this group has applied co- 
operation. Although principles of success- 
ful cooperation are not shown or de- 
scribed, the film through repetition tends 
to accomplish its aim. As in other films 
on the cooperative idea none of the dis- 
advantages of cooperation are shown. 

The film, although produced by an am- 
ateur, is technically of very high standard 
with many beautiful scenes. Since the 
film shows such a variety of cooperative 
activities it is not sequential. The vo- 
cabulary is suitable for high school stu- 
dents but as explanations and titles are 
inadequate, teacher comments will be 
needed. It is thought that this film will 
serve better as a summary than as an in- 
troduction to the topic of consumer co- 
operation. Rebates of $27,000 are shown 
being distributed to the cooperators but 
the details in which students are inter- 
ested such as the method of computing 
rebates and comparative savings are not 
indicated at all. One subtitle showing a 
cooperative dance stated that some of the 
children were completely cooperative chil- 
dren. In view of the homogeneity of the 
groups portrayed the question was raised 
as to the social results of group isolation 
and the restriction in outlook which might 
result from continuous contact with only 
a small group of people. Student out- 
comes should be a very real understand- 
ing of certain advantages of consumer 
cooperation and extremely interesting class 
discussion, 


Mr. Clifford Ettinger, 
Haaren High School, 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 

In the September issue of The Journal 
of Business Education there is a most in- 
teresting article on Page 28 under your 
own name relative to Films for Business 
Teachers. 

The invitation is extended to business 
teachers for further discussion of these 
films, and as the largest commercial edu- 
cational institution in this country we are 
keen to develop all latest practises to aid 
our teaching. With this in mind could you 
provide us with any list of films that are 
available and any current developments in 
this direction. 

We appreciate the encroachment on 
your time in making this request, but any 
information you can provide will be most 
sincerely appreciated. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. R. Kinsman 
Hemingway & Robertson 
Melbourne, Australia. 

e 


Mr. J. R. Kinsman 

3ank House, Bank Place 
Melbourne, Australia 
Dear Mr. Kinsman: 

It was with great pleasure that our 
committee received your inquiry for a list 
of films suitable for commercial educa- 
tion. Although individual films may be 
found in other catalogues, the committee 
knows only the following listings devoted 
mainly to business education films: 
Motion Pictures for Business Education 

_ ($10) 

Compiled by Lawrence Van Horn 

The Gregg Publishing Company 

270 Madison Ave., New York City 
Film and Book Volume 2, No. 1 
Motion Pictures for Use in Junior Bust- 

ness Training 

Compiled by Morris A. Wallock 

Newark Board of Education 

Newark, New Jersey 
Motion Pictures for Use by Teachers of 

Vorkers in Distributive Occupations 

Compiled by Dr. W. R. Blackler. Ob- 

tainable from Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief 

of the Bureau of Business Education, 

California State Department of Educa- 

tion, Sacramento, California. 

Index to the Teaching of General Business 
($.50) 

By P. O. Selby 

Research Press 

Kirksville, Missouri 

A list of about 100 films compiled by 
this committee will probably, though not 
surely, appear in the current Year Book 
of the Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity. The 
above lists consist of films selected by 
title from general motion picture cata- 
logues. Usually there is a brief descrip- 
tion of the contents. 

In some cases, the titles are not ac- 
curate descriptions of the contents of the 
film. Some films are obsolete or have 
been withdrawn from circulation. So far 
as the committee knows, it is the only 
group in the field of business education 
at present engaged in group evaluations 
of business education films. It is hoped 
that within another year sufficient good 
films will have been evaluated to provide 
the nucleus for the use of films in many 
different fields of business education. 

If we can be of further service to you, 
do not hesitate to call on us. 

Very truly yours, 
Clifford Ettinger 
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Announcing 


The Revised Edition of 


OFFICE and SECRETARIAL 


TRAINING 


By Stickney and Stickney 


; 4 the basic text in my class on Psychology of Pers: 

Every phase of this successful text 1s brought An order for .... copies has already been filled +. 

i ; ; M4 so2 the College Bookstore. More orders will follow next 
strictly up to date in this Revised Edition. A ter and in following years. I consider it the best 


number of new features—including a complete 
chapter on the Development of Personality— 
help your students to step into their first posi- 
tions with ability and confidence. Written in a 
simple style that is easily comprehended by high- 
school and business-school students, yet dignified 
and stimulating enough to inspire them to do 


work of an advanced nature. 


Call at our exhibit at the E. C. T. A. Convention for 
full information about Orrice AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and other leading texts in your special field. 


PRENTICE-HALL 


New York Chicago 


material available in 


by Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


line’”’— instructors using the work. 


“Please tell Dr. Lockhart that I think he has done 


Psychology and Psychology of Personality. The b 


examination upon request. 


The Highest Endorsement 


Instructors throughout the nation are enthusiastic 
in their endorsement of the inspiring instructional 


“I have adopted Lockhart’s Improving Your Person. 


good job indeed. The book is well written and «. 

material of interest to the college student, as well as |: 

general reader. The book should have a wide circul. 
—R.A.D., Color 


“I am strongly recommending it to my students in (..: 


scientifically sound, up to date, and interestingly wr. :« 
—C.DW., Mis 


We will gladly send this modern work for ninety das 


Improving Your Personality 


Improving Your Personality satisfies the most exacting 
requirements of instructors. The highest endorsement 
of any text is the success it achieves in the classroom, 
Here are several Commendations from the “tiring 
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NOTE—We invite all teachers attending the Atlantic 


the complete exhibit of Walton publications. 


Convention of the E.C.T.A. to visit our Booth and ex«a:iine 


ity 


WALTON PUBLISHI 


COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


American Book Company 

J. F. Apple Company 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Business Education World Charles R. 
Hy-Speed Publishing Co. 
International Business Machines Corporation South-Western Pu 
Journal of Business Education 
Longmans, Green and Company 

The Macmillan Company 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

: Manufacturer’s Institute 

orporation Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Palmer Company 


Dick Company 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Ditto, Incorporated 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) 


General Shorthand 


Gillott Pens A. 


THE EXHIBIT AT ATLANTIC CITY 


CONVENTION 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
March 21, 22 and 23 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office ap- 
pliances and school supplies will be an important feature of 
the Atlantic City convention. Here the commercial teacher 
can get first hand knowledge of modern _ instructional 
materials, equipment and supplies, all assembled at 
one point. It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the E.C.T.A. Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 


Ginn and Compan 


Gregg Writer 
D. Heath and 
Hadley Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


EXHIBITORS 


Pitman Publishing Corporation 
Gregg Publishing Bitesany Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Remington Rand, Inc. 
The Reynolds Manufacturing Co. 


H. M. Rowe Compan 
blishing Co. 


Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Stenotype Company 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Walton Publishing Company 
John C. Winston Company 
Woodstock Typewriter Company 
Zaner-Bloser Company 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Progress of Distributive Education Program 


Digests of annual reports show that the 
Distributive Education program made sub- 
stantial progress during the second year 
of its operation. This progress is indi- 
cated by a large increase in the enroll- 
ment of distributive workers, the employ- 
ment of additional State supervisors and 
teacher-trainers by State Boards for Vo- 
cational! Education, the revision of State 
Plans for Distributive Education, cur- 
riculum and subject matter research, the 
upgrading of the program, and the in- 
creased interest and effective cooperation 
of educators and businessmen. 

There was an increase of &1 per cent 
in the number of towns and cities in 
which the program was in operation in 
1939. In 1938 classes were organized in 
approximately 345 centers; in 1939 classes 
were in operation in 623 centers. 

In 1938 most of the distributive classes 
were organized in the larger centers and 
the majority of the enrollees were from 
the Jarger department stores. The _ in- 
creased number of centers in which 
classes were organized in 1939 represent 
for the most part the smaller and medium 
sized towns and a large proportion of the 
increased enrollment represents distribu- 
tive workers employed by the smaller re- 
tail businesses, particularly workers from 
grocery, drug, hardware, clothing, and 
other specialty stores. During the first 
year (1938) the program was in ovneration, 
most of the classes dealt with the sub- 
ject matter of salesmanship and 75 per 
cent of the enrollees were salespeople. 
During 1939, many classes have offered 
merchandise information, store arithmetic, 
and English for salespeople. There has 
been also a noticeable increase in the or- 
ganization of classes and_ conference 
groups dealing with the operation and 
management phases of retail businesses. 
Department heads, executives, owners, 
and managers in an increasing number 
have been served by such classes and 
conference groups. 

Progress is indicated in the increase in 
the number of supervisors, assistant sup- 
ervisors, teacher-trainers, and research 
workers employed by State Boards for 
Vocational Education. On June 30, 1938, 

States reported employing 21 full-time 
and six part-time State supervisors or 
teacher-trainers. At the present time 31 
States are employing 31 full-time and 9 
Part-time State supervisors, assistant 
Supervisors, or teacher-trainers in Dis- 
tributive Education. This is an increase 
of 10 States that have employed 13 addi- 
tional State Distributive Education per- 
sonnel since June 30, 1938. 

In those States in which a State super- 
Visor or assistant supervisor of Distrib- 
utive Education has not been employed, 
the vocational training program for dis- 
tributive workers is being temporarily di- 
Tected by the State supervisors of other 
elds of vocational education. 
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Reports from States clearly indicate 
that the Distributive Education program 
is beginning to serve different types of 
distributive business, both large and 
small, and is reaching the different oc- 
cupational levels of distributive workers 
with classes that meet their occupational 
needs. In addition to classes in selling 
methods, which constituted the principal 
offering for salespeople in 1938, numerous 
classes were organized in 1939 for sales- 
people in such subjects as: 

Merchandise Information 
Customer Relations 

Store English 

Fashion Trends 

Color, Line, and Design 
Store Arithmetic 

The Elements of Retailing 
Mdse. Arrangement and Display 
Training for Route Salesmen 
Telephone Selling and 

Show Card Writing 

For the occupational level, which in- 
cludes such distributive workers as as- 
sistant buyers, buyers, minor executives, 
and department heads, courses have been 
offered covering such phases of retailing 
and merchandising as: 

Credits and Collection 

Laws Affecting Distribution 
Personal Relations 

Store Lay-out and Arrangement 
Window Display 

Buying Procedures 

Market Analysis 

Retail Records and Control 
Color, Line, and Design 
Fashion Trends 

Stock Control 

Advertising and Display 
Accounting and Control 

Appropriate courses conference 
groups have been organized to meet the 
needs of owners, managers, and major 
store executives. Progress is being made 
in reaching the owners and managers of 
small retail stores through classes and 
conference groups in which sound prin- 
ciples of business management and_re- 
tailing are discussed and applied to the 
problems of the small merchant. 

State distributive personnel are giving 
considerable study to the development of 
a long-range and balanced Distributive 
Education program that will: 

a. Have a proper balance between co- 
operative part-time classes and ex- 
tension classes for adult workers. 

. Reach the small, middle-size, as well 
as the larger cities. 

. Serve the different kinds and sizes of 
retail and distributive business in the 
State. 

. Provide classes that will meet the 
needs of the different occupational 
levels in retailing, namely: sales- 
people, buyers, minor and major 
executives, owners and managers. 


Important Bulletins 


Workers in the field of vocational edu- 
cation should be familiar with two gov- 
ernment bulletins prepared under the 
auspices of the Advisory Committee on 
Education and published in 1938.—Report 
of Committee, 1938 and Vocational Edu- 
cation, Staff Study No. 8. 

Report of Committee, sets forth the 
findings of the Advisory Committee on 
Education, frequently referred to as the 
Reeves Committee, appointed by the 
President in 1936 to “study the experience 
under the existing program of Federal 
aid for vocational education, the relation 
of such training to general education and 
to prevailing economic and social condi- 
tions, and the extent of the need for an 
expanded program; and to develop recom- 
mendations that would be available to 
Congress and the Executive.” Section 
B.I. of the report, dealing with oppor- 
tunities in the public schools, has a direct 
bearing on the cooperative part-time work 
in distributive education now being car- 
ried on in the secondary schools. 

Vocational Education, Staff Study No. 
8, prepared by John Dale Russell and As- 
sociates, “undertakes to survey in a 
fairly broad way the whole plan of or- 
ganization for the federally reimbursed 
program of vocational education, the out- 
comes of the service, the needs of the 
country for occupational preparation, and 
the manner in which those needs may 
best be met.” 

Write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. if you want 
copies. 


Radio Education Bulletin 

The Service Bulletin of the Federal 
Radio Education Committee has published 
its first issue. Purposes of the Bulletin 
are to serve as a clearinghouse for ideas, 
techniques, and research in radio educa- 
tion, to advance the work of the Com- 
mittee, to keep educators and broadcasters 
informed about one another’s activities. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education is chairman of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee. 

Send your request for copies to the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Subscription is free. 


Retail Grocery Training 


Training helps in the operation of a 
grocery store, it is pointed out in Vo- 
cational Education Bulletin, No. 198, 
Conference Topics for the Retail Gro- 
cery Business. This United States Office 
Education publication reveals that thou- 
sands of failures in the grocery business 
may be attributed largely to lack of train- 
ing and consequent incompetency of store 
managers. - 
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GREGG 
TYPING 


SECOND EDITION 


by 


Sorelle Smith 


Blanchard 


Foster 


For Exclusive Use in Its Public Schools 


OTHER RECENT STATE ADOPTIONS OF GREGG TYPING 
Texas Basal Text—Multiple Adoption 


Kentucky Multiple Adoption 
Louisiana Multiple Adoption 
Georgia Basal Text—Exclusive Adoption 
Mississippi Basal Text—Exclusive Adoption 


RECENT GREGG TYPING ADOPTIONS IN LARGE CITIES 
Atlanta, Ga. Harrisburg, Pa. Norfolk, Va. 
Bethlehem, Pa. Hartford, Conn. Peoria, Ill. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. Trenton, N. J. 

Evansville, Ind. New Orleans, La. Spokane, Wash. 


GREGG TYPING, SECOND EDITION, LEADS BECAUSE 


@ It contains fifty English Improvement Drills 
—training in English, punctuation, and 
spelling—pre-transcription training. 


@ It presents the “skill-first’ philosophy—a 
usable skill foundation before requiring 
the student to type business documents. 


@ It contains scientific alphabetic practice 
material, Flash Drills for word patterns, 
preview Fingering Drills for precision, and 
speed drills for the rapid development of 
typing speed. 


Investigate GREGG TYPING—The “Skill-First” Text 
For Business and Personal-Use Typing 


@ It employs colored illustrations for interest 
and colored print to emphasize special in- 
structions. 


@ It is lesson pl d ranged in daily 
teaching units from cover to cover. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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New Position for Mr. McGrath 


Ralph Martin McGrath, formerly act- 
ing head of the commercial department in 
the Community High School, Lincoln, II- 
linois, has been appointed a professor in 
the department of commercial education 
of Western Union College, LeMars, Iowa. 
He is reorganizing the teacher-training 
courses in his department. 


Mr. McGrath holds degrees from the 
University of Chicago and Northwestern 
University. He has been consulting psy- 
chologist for Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Missouri. 


Davis Advanced by I. B. M. 


Thomas J. Watson, president of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 
recently announced the promotion of 
Arch Davis to the position of executive 
secretary of the company. He will assist 
Mr. Watson and the officers of the cor- 
poration in matters dealing with all 
phases of the company’s operations. Mr. 
Davis was previously advertising manager 
and will continue to supervise the activi- 
ties of that department in addition to his 
new duties. 

Mr. Davis joined the company in 1919 
as a member of the advertising staff at 
itt New York headquarters. He was 
made assistant advertising manager in 
1925 and advertising manager in 1926. 
As an executive of the company, he has 
traveled extensively in its interests, hav- 
ing visited practically all of its factories 
and offices in the United States, Europe, 
Canada and Mexico. Previous to joining 
the company he had extensive experience 
in the advertising, sales and sales promo- 
tion fields. 

Mr. Davis has been active for some 
years in the work of the Advertising Club 
of New York and is now a member of 
its national advertisers’ group and inter- 
national business group committees. 


Mudge Changes Position 


Louis Mudge has been appointed to the 
faculty of the commercial department at 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California. 
For the past six years he has been a mem- 
ber of the faculties of the Compton 
Junior College, Compton, California, and 
the Ventura Junior College, Ventura, 
California. 

Mr. Mudge is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California, where he is now work- 
ing for his Doctor’s degree. 
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Jacobs—Story 


The appointment of Kathryn Jacobs 
and William M. Story to the faculty of 
Fullerton (California) Junior College was 
recently announced. 

Miss Jacobs is a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri, 
and has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Columbia University, 
and the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. She has taught in high schools in 
Pueblo, Colorado, and Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia; in Wenatchee (Washington) Bus- 
iness College; and in Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Los Angeles. 


Mr. Story is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and has studied at Pomona 
College, Claremont, California. He was 
educational director of the Y.M.C.A. in 
Pittsburgh for five years; and has held 
executive positions with Kincaid Motors, 
Champaign, Illinois, and the Chevrolet 
division of General Motors Sales Corp., 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 

e 
Dr. Howard Retires 


Dr. A. L. Howard, supervisor of busi- 

ness practice studies in the Washington, 
D. C., public schools, has retired. He 
has been an outstanding educator in the 
District of Columbia for fifty years. His 
friendly interest in his teachers, his kindly 
advice, and his devotion to education have 
endeared him to the many teachers and 
students who have been associated with 
him. 
After graduating from the old Central 
High School, Dr. Howard graduated 
from the Washington Normal School 
and began his teaching career at the Ab- 
bot School. Several years later he com- 
pleted the medical course at Georgetown 
University, but fortunately for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia school system he pre- 
ferred teaching to practicing medicine. 

Dr. Howard will long be remembered 
for his contribution to the teaching pro- 
fession and to the youth of Washington. 

e 
Forkner Awarded Degree 


Hamden L. Forkner, associate profes- 
sor of education and head of the depart- 
ment of business education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy by the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Mr. Forkner’s dissertation was in the 
field of educational finance and dealt with 
the problem of equalization of federal aid 
for vocational education. 


Emery Gibson in New Position 


Emery M. Gibson has been professor of 
secretarial science at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, since October, 1939. Before 
going to Corvallis he was an instructor 
in the School of Business at Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena, California. 

After graduating from Montana State 
University, Missoula in 1925 he became 


A 


head of the commercial department of 
Dillon (Montana) High School and later 
taught in the high school at Wenatchee, 
Washington. He was manager of ‘he 
Wenatchee Business College from 1927 to 
1930 and left that school to become in- 
structor at the Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon. 

Mr. Gibson received his B.A. degree 
from Montana State University and his 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

Joseph L. Seitz Succeeds Father 

Joseph L. Seitz, who has been execu- 
tive vice-president of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Manufacturing Company Limited 
and of Underwood Elliott Fisher Lim- 
ited, Canadian manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of the Underwood typewriter, was 
recently elected president of both compa- 
nies. In both positions, he succeeds his 
father, the late J. J. Seitz, founder and 
for four decades head of the Underwood 
enterprises in Canada, who died in Tor- 
onto on January 12. 

Mr. Seitz was his father’s closest asso- 
ciate. He attended De La Salle Institute, 
St. Michael’s College and the University 
of Toronto and first joined his father’s 
business as an office boy in 1898, the year 
the elder Mr. Seitz introduced the Under- 
wood typewriter in Canada. 

He served for a long time as a type- 
writer salesman and then as typewriter 
sales manager for the Toronto district. 
In 1920 he was promoted to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of national sales of type- 
writers, accounting and adding machines 
and office supplies. In later years he as- 
sisted his father with the general execu- 
tive duties of both companies and served 
as vice-president of the Peerless Carbon 
& Ribbon Company Limited of Toronto, 
and of A. D. Gorrie & Company Limited, 
General Motors distributors. 


e 
Guglioelmo Advanced 
J. F. Guglioelmo, head of the com- 
merce department in the Lutcher (Louisi- 
ana) High School for several years, is 
now principal of that school. 
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To Meet 
Modern Conditions 


Dvorak-Merrick-Ford-Dealey 
SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITING 


Tans is a sound, fascinating method of training for effi- 
ciency which has a new viewpoint, new methods, and 
new content. It provides more typing material than is fur- 
nished by any other manual. Young people find it interest- 
ing and stimulating because they learn with surprising 
ease and speed. Teachers find that their time is saved and 
their work made easier. $1.76 


Eldridge-Stickney-Stickney 
SHORTHAND READING AND 
DICTATION EXERCISES 


Taz material provided here for the pupil’s progressive 
practice develops an easy, fluent style of writing and a 
self-reliance much needed when he begins an office job. 
The actual correspondence used, the speeches and maga- 
zine articles give the pupil a broad vocabulary, an under- 
standing of the technique of letter-writing and business 
routine. Civil Service examination matter is also included. 


Gregg Anniversary and Isaac Pitman New Era Editions. 
Each, $1.48 


Reich and Siegler 
CONSUMER GOODS—How to Know 
and Use Them 


Tax sources, characteristics, and means of judging intel- 
ligently textiles, furs, leathers, furniture, paper, rubber, 
glass, china, metals, gems, oils, paints, cosmetics, foods. 
$1.96 


Consumer Problems (Siegler), the Workbook, contains 
tests and experiments anyone can use. 60 cents 


Reich 
SELLING TO THE CONSUMER 


A REALISTIC book concerned not with the platitudes of 
“salesmanship” but with the information every student 
needs who will go from high school into some form of 
the distributive trades or service occupations. $1.96 
Workbook, 60 cents 


YO U_- and we do mean 


you — are cordially 


invited to visit our 
EXHIBIT 
at the E. C. T. A. Convention in 
Atlantic City, March 21-23 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Nw Book: 


TRAINING FOR THE 
MODERN OFFICE 


by Edwin M. Robinson 
EACHERS of office practice have long wished for a book 
that would prepare. students to do efficient office work by 
giving them a thorough grasp of needed skills and knowledge oj 
office activities. Here is a book, based on successful business ex. 
perience, plus actively successful teaching experien::, which 


YOUR 
PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


by Smith 
RINGS to students a clear picture of those economic problems 
they will face as workers and wage earners: incom» budgel. 
ing, proper use of credit, buying insurance, investing, etc., etc. This 
new book has the same carefully planned treatment to be found in 
Smith’s Economics. 


BUSINESS AND LAW 


by Dillavou and Greiner—New, Revised Edition 
HIS basic text for commercial law courses in high schools, 


business schools and commercial colleges, presents « skillful 
interlocking of law with business problems. 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


by Faunce and Nichols 
HE whole scope of the secretary’s work—her routine and 
equipment, and functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, 
and repository of information—is covered in this text both from 
an informational and inspirational viewpoint. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


by Lois Hutchinson—Revised Edition 
secretarial student's one-volume library compiled by an 
experienced secretary during years of active work with promi- 
nent executives and professional men all over the country, to 
provide students and secretaries with the handbook of facts, pro 
cedures and methods that will give them sound training. 


See the McGraw-Hill Exhibit 
at the E.C.T.A. Convention 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


New York 


330 W. 42nd Street 
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Duff’s 100th Anniversary Celebration 


On April 15 Duffs-Iron City College 
will celebrate its one hundredth anniver- 
sary at a banquet in the William Penn 
Hotel. Among the guests of honor will 
be many leading educators. Others in at- 
tendance will be former students, promi- 
nent professional men, business men, and 
those in other fields of endeavor. 

When Pittsburgh was a community of 
only seven thousand people, Peter Duff 
Janted a seed on the lower end of Mar- 
Ret Street from which has grown com- 
mercial education. Later it was intro- 
duced to the high schools, colleges and 
other private schools. During the time 


Dr. Spangler 


of its development, Duff’s has kept step 
with progress, so that today, it is recog- 
nized as one of the leading private busi- 
ness schools of the country. 

In 1921 the Martin Shorthand School 
joined with Iron City College. In 1922 
both these schools were consolidated with 
Duff's College, when the was 
changed to Duffs-Iron City College. Eight 
years later Curry College was added to 
the combination. In November of last 
year Boyd Business College found a new 
home with the parent school. These 
schools, in the aggregate have contributed 
391 years of educational and commercial 
development to the country. They have 
enrolled more than 175,000 students. 

At the head of Duffs-Iron City College 
there have been three men—Peter Dut, 
its founder; William H. Duff, his son, 
and Dr. P. S. Spangler, its present head. 
The expansion and development of the 
school to one of the foremost commer- 
cial schools in the nation is due prima- 
tily to the efforts of Dr. Spangler. 


Rider College Celebrates 
75th Anniversary 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
celebrated the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the college on January 26, 27, 
and 28, when over one thousand alumni 
gathered for the different activities ar- 
ranged by alumni president Augustus L. 
Harbourt and a large committee. The 
alumni banquet and ball featured the 
activities, which included alumni and var- 
sity basketball gamessserority-and frater- 
nity reunions, a business meeting of the 
entire association, and inspection of the 
new buildings and athletic field. 
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Mary Washington College 
Appointments 


The addition of Lyle S. Hiatt and J. 
Kenneth Roach to the faculty of the de- 
partment of commerce of Mary Washing- 
ton College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
was recently announced. 

Mr. Hiatt is an instructor in the com- 
mercial department and fills the vacancy 
left when Tom F. Pitts resigned because 
of ill health. He is a graduate of the 
University of Florida and was awarded 
an exchangeship to the University of Bu- 
enos Aires. He has also attended the 
Georgetown University Law School. Be- 
fore going to Mary Washington College, 
Mr. Hiatt taught at the Junior College at 
West Palm Beach, Florida, and was a 
member of the faculty of the Washington 
Preparatory School. He has had many 
years of business experience. 


Mr. Roach 


Mr. Hiatt 


Mr. Roach was formerly a teacher in 
the Tenafly High School, Tenafly, New 
Jersey, and in the Washington High 
School, Washington, New Jersey. He 
will teach shorthand and typewriting. 
Mr. Roach holds an A.B. degree from 
Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, and an M.A. degree from Columbia 
University, New York City. He has also 
done work on his Doctor’s degree at Co- 
lumbia University. 

e 
Catholic Typists Association 
Sponsors Typewriting Contests 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the every-pupil type- 
writing contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Catholic High School Typists As- 
sociation. The date for the contest is 
March 14. 

The individual-pupil contest in type- 
writing will be held April 25. A school 
may enter not more than five and not 
less than three contestants in either or 
both divisions. It is left to the individual 
school to choose the contestants for the 
individual contest. This contest is held 
in the respective typing rooms of partici- 
pating schools. Individual awards bearing 
the insignia of the N. C. H. S. T. A. 
will be presented to the winners. 

The deadline for applications in the in- 
dividual-pupil contest will be April 17. 
Further information regarding the con- 
test “may -be obtained ~from Reverend 
Father Matthew Pekari, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege and Military Academy, Hays, Kan- 
sas. 


Fraternity Formed at Packard School 


The formation and successful opera- 
tion of Pi Beta Sigma, an_ honorary 
Greek-letter fraternity organized in 1938, 
has been announced by the Packard 
School, 253 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

George Harrison Barrett, Director of 
Admissions of the school, is the presi- 
dent and founder of the fraternity. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Barrett: “Since man is 
to operate in and with groups, these ob- 
jectives (self-expression and self-devel- 
opment) can be achieved most effectively 
in organized group life; and that means 
the fraternity. For, with all its imper- 


Mr. Barrett 


fections, the fraternity is the most nat- 
ural, the most practical, and the most 
promising form of organized activity for 
young men to be found in a_ business 
school of collegiate grade such as Pack- 
ard. If the fraternity is to have any 
value for its members, it must help them 
while they are students in the business 
school to attain those things which the 
world will demand of them in the years 
ahead. It is the student’s attitude, his 
habits, his courtesy, his responsibility, 
and his character which will determine 
how far his ability will carry him toward 
the success he desires to achieve. Where 
is there a better place than in a fra- 
ternity chapter—in the friendly atmos- 
phere of brotherhood—to practice these 
desirable traits?” 

Among the members are several of 
the administrative staff and faculty of 
the Packard School, two professors in a 
local university, a professor in a southern 
university, and a well-known textbook 
publisher. 

Alpha lota Meetings 

The following regional meetings of 
Alpha Iota have been arranged for this 
spring: 

April 6-7—California Conclave, Los Angeles. 

April 27-28—South Central Conclave, Tulsa, 

Oklahoma. 
May 4-5—Missouri-Kansas Conclave, Wichita, 


Kansas. 
May 4-5—Ohio Conclave. Youngstown. 


May 11-12—West ‘Virginiaetta Conclave, 
Charleston. 

May 18-19—Northwest Conclave, Spokane, 
Washington. 

May 25-26—Midwest Conclave, Davenport, , 


Towa. 
May 25-26—Eastern Conclave, Albany, New 


ork. 
Tentative—Rocky Mountain Conclave, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. 
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Equip your students 
with a knowledge of 
the procedure of the 


lawunder which they 


must earn their living 


BUSINESS LAW 


Fig. A. Give the facts illustrated by this strip of pictures. Was the finder of _ 
the brief case legally entitled to the reward? Give reasons for your decision. 


FOR EVERYDAY USE 


By Lavine and Mandel 


Examine this text and the 
WINSTON Complete Com- 
mercial Program at Booth 
No. 18, E.C.T.A. Convention, 
Atlantic City, March 21-23. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


ALL RIGHT MR.PERKINS, 
[WILL TAKE THAT 
CAR YOU OFFERED 
TO SELL ME LAST YEAR) 
FOR $200. 


Winston Building, Philadelphia Fig. A. What disposition has been made of the offer in each of these drawings? 


NEW 1940 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION 
CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


This new 1940 book gives well-balanced 
attention to vocational, personal, and social 
applications. You will be pleased with the 
simple, smooth development. The approach 
has been simplified and the time required for 
the introduction has been shortened. The 
spiral method of presentation provides for 
the gradual expanding of applications. For 
instance, there are six cycles in the first 
semester. New subject matter and new appli- 
cations are introduced in each cycle. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specialists Education 


CINCINMATI - MEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - OALLAS 


* * * 


New and 9n 


INTRODUCTORY BUSINESS TRAINING 


Brewer, Hurlbut, Caseman. Shows the pupil how to be a wise 
consumer and a useful producer, and instructs him in current 
business practices. Handsomely illustrated, supplied with varied 
and graded exercise material. ($1.60, subject to discount.) 
Workbook available ($.84, subject to discount). Tests and Teach- 
er’s Manual in preparation. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Colby and Foster. Chief commodities of trade presented against 
their geographic backgrounds. Major emphasis on the United 
States; other regions receive emphasis according to their com- 
mercial importance. Latest information, pertinent illustrations and 
exercise material, many maps. ($1.92, subject to discount.) Work- 
book in preparation. 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, Revised Edition 


Davis, Lingham, Stone. An up-to-date revision and enlargement 
of a tested text. (Ready soon.) Workbook in preparation. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL TYPEWRITING, 
College Edition 


Korona, Rowe, Clem. A complete course in typewriting for 
colleges or junior colleges. (Ready soon.) 


* * * 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Be Sure To Visit Our Exhibit at the E.C.T.4, Convention 
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GENERAL RECORD KEEPING, by G. H. 
Dalrymple and P. Myers Heiges, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
181 pp. $1.20. 

In the very simple language of every- 
day business, record keeping is intro- 
duced in this textbook as an activity 
which touches the lives of nearly all of us. 

Only the essentials have been in- 
cluded in this publication, essentials as 
they affect record keeping, first in an 
informal way and later in the more for- 
mal aspects of simple business transac- 
tions. 

An examination of the text reveals 
that 

(1) The materials are graded from 
the simple to the more formal as- 
pects of record keeping. 

(2) Basic concepts are presented 
through tangible forms as they 
are used in business transactions. 

(3) The instructions for each assign- 
ment are brief and explicit. 

(4) The development of basic hab- 
its and ideals that function in 
business relations is stressed. 

(5) The basic concepts here pre- 
sented emphasize record keeping 
for initial positions other than 
those of formal bookkeeper or ac- 
countant. 

The brief presentation of a concept 
is followed by a Work Unit, each chap- 
ter containing several of these units. 
Questions and points for class room 
discussion are included in each chapter 
as a final step to clinch the understand- 
ing of the basic principles. 

This text offers a great deal of op- 
portunity for actual practice of the 
Principles learned through (1) the 
work units which have been previous- 
ly mentioned and (2) thirty-four graded 
supplementary exercises. 

The teacher who is looking for a less 
academic approach to record keeping 
will want to examine this publication 
for a practical but non-vocational de- 
velopment of records. 


BUSINESS LAW, by Dwight A. Pomeroy, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 906 pp. $4.00. 

A most thorough collegiate textbook on 
the applications of law to business activi- 
ties. Careful consideration has been giv- 
en in this text to recent judicial inter- 
Pretations and legislative enactments that 
in some instances drastically alter pre- 
existing legal concepts and principles. 

The book deals with social security 
legislation, unemployment insurance, 
wages and hours statutes, bankruptcy and 
creditors, and automobile insurance. Cases 
are given at the end of each chapter to 
illustrate the principles and to serve as 
a basis for testing the students’ mastery 
of the subject. 

Citations to Cases on Business Law by 

omeroy have been made at appropriate 

Places in the text to facilitate joint use 

of the texts. Citations to Restatements 

of the law have been added because 
courts today are citing the provisions of 
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these Restatements in their opinions as 
the bases of their decisions. These Re- 
statements are prepared by the American 
Law Institute, an organization composed 
of judges, lawyers, and law teachers. 
The Institute is preparing statements of 
what its members believe is or should be 
the law of the land. Unless a principle 
or rule of law has previously been 
adopted as a precedent in a given state, 
courts now have a tendency to adopt the 
provisions of the restatements as the law 
governing issues coming before them. 

Citations to uniform laws that have 
been recently proposed by the Commis- 
sioners on Uniform Laws have also been 
added. The provisions of these laws have 
been or probably will be adopted by most 
of the various states. 

Citations to the National Reporter Sys- 
tem have been placed after the citations 
to state reports whenever possible in 
order to give the student a better oppor- 
tunity to examine the cases cited. 

This is a worthy companion book to 
the much used book by Peters and Pom- 
eroy on business law for the secondary 
school level. This book should have equal 
success on the college level. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW REALISM, 
by Frederick S. Breed, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 229 pp. $2.00. 
“Who is not more or less dissatisfied 

with the traditional school and eager to 

improve it?” asks the bold inter- 
preter of the new realism. Your answer 
will undoubtedly echo his—“Everyone... 
but the Simon-pure conservative who 
probably exists only as a logical fiction.” 

But in the Progressives’ program for 
the general orientation of American edu- 
cation, what potentialities are there for 
good? for ill? What effect will they 
have on the individual? the state? 

Here, then, is a timely, vigorous in- 
quiry into the problems which underlie 
the issues brought about by the advance 
of the Progressive movement. Many of 
these are predominantly philosophical, 
and in the examination of such problems, 
the author has set against them the ideas 
of the rapidly advancing school of mod- 
ern thinkers in an opposing philosophy— 
the adherents of the new realism. 

What, on the other hand, is the new 
realism and what are its implications for 
education? Where does this alternative 
have its source? What are its principles? 
What good does it hold for the indi- 
vidual? What are its fundamental points 
of agreement or conflict with the prag- 
matic philosophy? 

In this exposition of these two rival 
philosophies, the new realism at last comes 
into its own. Its champion speaks with 
authority and supports the new realism 
with convincing fervor, “primarily be- 
cause it seems more congruent with our 
scientific knowledge of the world.” 

This book may easily come to serve 
as the philosophical bible for the grow- 
ing trend toward essentialism in educa- 
tion and the shift away from Progres- 
sive Education. 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS: A WORKBOOK 
FOR CONSUMER GOODS, by Carlton Jj. 


Siegler, New York: American Book 
Company, 174 pp. 48c. 


A perforated soft-covered workbook 
for use in connection with Consumer 
Goods, by Reich and Siegler, and other 
textbooks in consumer education. The 
projects and tests which appear in Con- 
sumer Problems have been used with 
excellent results in the author’s consumer- 
education classes. The subject matter of 
the problems and tests of each unit of this 
workbook relates to the subjects treated in 
the correspondig units in Consumer Goods. 

The workbook, while it is primarily 
planned for Siegler’s textbook, can also 
be used in connection with other con- 
sumer texts. Teachers of consumer ed- 
ucation and related topics will want to 
check this for classroom use. It deals 
with specific materials, is well organized, 
and therefore will add considerably in 
reducing the amount of planning for 
written work that is required. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS, by Ada Ken- 
nedy and Cora Vaughn; Peoria, Illinois: 
The Manual Arts Press, 360 pp. $1.92. 


This book is designed for use as a 
basic text in senior high schools and 
junior colleges. It begins with an ex- 
planation of the tools which the Ameri- 
can consumer has to use—money and 
credit—and takes up one by one the 
everyday purchases which the consumer 
must make, explaining the meaning of 
quality and value in practical terms. The 
rest of the subject matter is built around 
the requisites of living, shelter, food, 
cicthing, and luxuries. No essential fea- 
ture of good consumer economics is 
overlooked. 

The book deals with the need for con- 
sumer education; money management; 
standard of living; buying techniques; 
specific problems of buying foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, clothing; home ownership; 
banking, credit, insurance and investment 
services; and finally the place of the con- 
sumer in our economic system. 

The book should be given serious cor- 
sideration by those teaching courses in 
consumer education in the high schools 
for it is a valuable addition to our all 
too limited supply of textbooks in this 
area. 

THE RETAIL PERSONNEL PRIMER, by 

Edward Kaylin and others, New York: 

Bureau of Smaller Stores, The National 

Retail Dry Goods Association, 165 pp. 

$1.50 to members of the National Re- 

tail Dry Goods Association, $2.50 to 
non-members. 


There has long been a need for a thor- 
ough, concise, simply written analysis of 
the problems of retail personnel admini- 
stration and their solution. This little 
book, The Retail Personnel Primer, rep- 
resents an effort to meet that need. The 
prime purpose has been to keep the work 
practical; this the publication has suc- 
ceeded in doing. 
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THE LEADING CHOICE 


‘with 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
* * * 


The extent to which Ester- 
brook has made Fountain 
Pens really practical for 
business use, is best empha- 
sized in the field of short- 
hand writing. For thousands 
of workers . . . and students 
. .. an Esterbrook Re-New- 
Point Fountain Pen has put 
an end to untidy notes and 
proved to be a real econ- 
omy. 


Regardless of the phase of 
business in which you spe- 
cialize, you'll find there’s 
an Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
with a point particularly 
suited to the purpose... 
and to your writing style. 


Choice of 18 Re-New-Points 
Only Esterbrook’s 80 years of exper- 
ience as the world’s greatest pen 
makers could provide so wide a 
variety of scientifically accurate 
writing points. Try Esterbrook to- 
day at any reliable dealer’s. 


* 


COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PENS 
(black or colors) $1.06 and up 
Duracrome RE-NEW-POINTS 25c 
Osmiridium Tipped & 75c¢ 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 
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A History of High School Bookkeeping Objectives, 
by Ethel Brock, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company. Monograph 47. 19 pp. 


e 
A Survey of Needs and Trends in Bookkeeping, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company. 
Monograph 46. 14 pp. 


Business Education in he Changing South, by 
Walter J. Matherly, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: North Carolina Press, 342 pp. $3.00. 

Business Principles and Management, by Bernard 
A. Shilt and W. Harmon Wilson, Cincinnati: 
Publishing Company, 636 pp. 

.80. 


e 
Consumer Credit and Economic Stability, by 
Rolf Nugent, New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 420 pp. $3.00. 


e 
Consumer Economics, by Ada Kennedy and Cora 
Vaughn, Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts 
Press, 30 pp. $1.92. 


Education and the New Realism, by Frederick 
S. Breed, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
229 pp. $2.00. 


e 
Industrial Organization and Management, by 
Ralph C. Davis, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 636 pp. $4.00. 


Industrial Purchasing, Principles and Practice, by 
Howard T. Lewis, Chicago: Business Publica- 

tions, Inc., 586 pp. $4.00. 


Job-Sheet Method of Instruction (in l)istributiye 
Education courses), by John C. DeLaurenti, 
Journal of Retailing XV:4, Deceni ser, 1939, 


‘pp. 120-5. 


e 
Manufacturers’ Product, Package and ! 
cies, by Albert Wesley Frey, New \ 


Ronald Press Company, 429 pp. $4 


Motion Pictures for thar bo Teachers « 
in Distributive Occupations, by Calif 
Department of Education, Bureau o 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


Occupational Counseling Techniques: 
velopment and Application, by W 
Stead, Carroll L. Shartle, et al., \ 
The American Book Company, 273 p; 


The Analysis and Control of Distributio; 
Sales Executives and Accountants, by 
Heckert, New York: The Ronald |} 
pany, 420 pp. $5.00. 


The Commercial Department Office, by ‘ 
mer, Toronto: Sir Isaac Pitman 
(Canada) Ltd.. 173 pp. $1.50. 


The La Salle Manual 7 Federal In 
Procedure, 26th Annual Edition, 1 
cago: La Salle Extension University 
$2.00. 
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e 
The Retail Personnel Primer, by Edwar: Kaylin, 


et al., New York: Bureau of Small: 


r Stores, 


the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
165 pp. $1.50 to members of the Association, 


$2.50 to non-members. 
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ENCE SHELF 


American 
1938 


Representative 


A Craig Baird 


Speeches: 


1938 - 
Selected by A. 


Completely indexed. 


265 pages 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


Cloth 


REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES 


1939 
CRAIG BAIRD 


Department of Speech, University of lowa 


This is the second of an annual series of volumes, each of which contains 
a collection of representative speeches that have been given during the year 
by eminent men and women on public occasions. Each speech is prefaced by 
a short sketch of the speaker and the occasion on which the speech was 
delivered. A preface appraises American public speaking during the year. 


Postpaid $1.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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— Tue STUDENTS who are placed quickest and best are 
Stores, 

sociation, the ones having MORE than the rest in terms of ability— 


sociation, 
ciation, and that’s what Ditto provides. 


Train for Broad Horizons, Not Blind Alleys! 


In a graduate’s list of abilities it is always good to include 
an understanding of Ditto’s duplication. Beyond that, 
any student who is grounded in Ditto’s lightning-fast, 
errorless accounting methods possesses an asset that 
is prized in business—besides having a broad viewpoint 


on business operation. 


Adjusted to Your Curriculum—Get Free Texts! 


Instruction in both the mechanics and the accounting 
methods of Ditto is simplicity itself. The texts are self- 
explanatory, and they fit into any teaching system. Put 
Ditto’s “PLUS” into your classes! Use the coupon now 


LIQUID or GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS pa | 


Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95; every school 
and teacher can have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Self- 
feeding Ditto R-4 for paper up to 9” by 14”. Prints 
anything typed, written or drawn, 1 to 8 colors at 
once, 50 to 75 copies per minute. $89.50 with 12 
Ditto films. Because Ditto Leads, Ditto offers both 
gelatin and liquid type duplicators. ee 


Ditto ee. 


626 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please 
( ) Send me Business Methods Texts. 


G ET F R E E \ < %r ( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
BUSINESS METHODS TEXTS! | 
Send for this authoritative Ditto Methods 


Monograph, and “Copies, Their Place in 
Busine ss.”” They make Ditto instruction easy. 
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the country over... now give students the kind 
office machine training 

that helps them to get jobs 


Leading educators everywhere recognize the 
importance of paralleling actual office condi- 
tions in courses designed to fit students for the 
business world. 


And since Burroughs machines predominate 
in business, it is only logical that Burroughs 
adding machines, calculators, accounting ma- 
chines and other types of figuring equipment 
should be selected for the classroom. 


Burroughs’ years of experience in meeting the 
requirements of business are available to all 
schools planning business courses. And, as a 
further aid, any machine information you 
may want —any service you may require to 
help develop practical business courses — is 
yours for the asking, without cost or obliga- 
tion. It is necessary only to get in touch with 
the Burroughs Educational Division, either 
direct, or through the local Burroughs office. 


Burroughs 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


Educational Division 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6796 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


I should like more information 
about office machine training in 
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TRAINING HI 
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consider... the Remington Noiseless 
+. avery y and very luable asse et 
to proper secretarial training in our school." 
DOROTHY DURHAM SCHOOL 
FOR SECRETARIES. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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In the private office, near the private office, there may be no distracting, thought 
retarding clatter of machines. Sound decisions aren't reached when nerves are tense 
from noise. Wise policies are rarely found amid the boiler shop's atmosphere. That's 
why secretarial typewriters are almost invariably the Remington Noiseless. 

The Dorothy Durham School for Secretaries in San Francisco has long been alert 
to the trend. Here training of the girl of secretarial aptitude is always begun and 
finished on the Remington Noiseless. She comes to her prospective employer 
thoroughly equipped to meet high standards of quantity-quality workmanship, 
fully able to adjust herself to silent typing. 

Such a service is very valuable—to school, to pupil, to business generally. If your 
school would like to know more about so important a factor in pre-employment 
instruction, telephone the nearest office of Remington Rand. Ask for the details 
about application of the Remington Noiseless to your special needs. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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... THE NEW STREAMLINED 


ADDING -FIGURING MACHINE 


Underwood Sundstrand, always at the forefront in the adding- 
figuring machine field, announces a new Portable Electric Model. 
Streamlined in appearance—streamlined in action. Designed to 
do your adding-figuring quieter, easier and faster. 


May we bring an Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machine to your own office to be used on your own work and 
by your own operator? Just telephone our nearest Branch 
Office today! 


Adding Machine Division ... UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY .. . Adding 
Machines ... Typewriters ... Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 

Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


HER EYES ARE ON 
THE WORK, NOT 
ON THE KEYBOARD 


On the Underwood Sundstrand 
there are only 10 numeral keys, 
scientifically arranged to make 
touch figuring the natural method 
of operation. The result is increased 
figuring speed and greater figuring 
accuracy. 
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